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THE REFORM BILL. 


E are at last in possession of the matured thoughts and 
the definite propositions of the Government on the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform. After vacillating between different 
schemes for six weeks, they have at last committed themselves 
to the production of a Bill. But although they have placed a 
measure upon the table of the House of Commons, no-one yet 
knows how. far they mean to stand by its provisions, or to 
what extent they will yield to pressure from the Opposition. 
Mr. Disraeli may be technically right when he says that the 
debate on the second reading is the proper time to declare what 
he considers the vital points of his complicated plan, but after 
all that has taken place we cannot wonder that the Opposition 
should be somewhat impatient on the subject, or that Conserva- 
tive members should withhold any decisive expression of their 
opinion. The Ministry have done their best to destroy the 
confidence of their supporters and the respect of their oppo- 
nents, and they cannot complain if every one regards their 
Bill with suspicion and distrust. Although we have it before 
us in black and white, we do not know what shape it may 
assume before the House of Commons is finally called upon to 
decide its fate; and in commenting upon it we feel ourselves 
dealing with something which may assume a very different 
form before these remarks can appearin print. Only one thing 
is clear. The Bill cannot pass in its present shape. The dual 
vote which Mr. Disraeli propounded, in a feeble and hesitating 
manner that betrayed his own sense of its absurdity and mis- 
chievousness, has been so unequivocally condemned by men of 
all parties that it may be considered as already dead and done 
for. When Mr. Gladstone regards a provision with “im- 
placable hostility,” while Mr. Henley sees that it is fraught with 
“ unmitigated mischief,” Mr. Lowe “ cannot express the repug- 
nance with which he views it,” and Lord Cranborne pronounces 
it utterly “ unpalatable ” to the House, it would be a sheer waste 
of time to discuss it. We can only express our astonishment 
at the fatuity of a Government who could court defeat by 
making a proposition which has only to be laid before an 
assembly of Englishmen in order to be flouted as futile or con- 
demned as dangerous. Unless Lord Derby and his colleagues 
are prepared to abandon this cardinal point of their measure, 
it would be utterly useless to proceed with it any further; and 
we may therefore safely assume that the obnoxious clause will 
be quietly dropped now that it has served its purpose of cover- 
ing the sudden conversion of Conservative statesmen to a belief 
in the merits of household suffrage. This does not, however, 
reconcile us to a Bill which may be founded, as Mr. Disraeli 
assures us, on the sacred principle of rating, but which 
certainly violates every sound maxim of political expediency. 

_ The most important, and at the same time the most objec- 
tionable, provisions in the Bill, are those relating to the borough 
franchise. They are constructed with the obvious design of 
keeping the word of promise to the ear, and breaking it to the 
hope ; and a more dangerous or fatal line of policy it would be 
impossible to pursue. They are meant to delude the people 
with the idea that they are about to receive household suffrage, 
while this is virtually taken away from them by the clauses 
relating to compound householders, and the personal payment 
of rates. It may, or may not, be necessary to give so large a 
measure of enfranchisement as hougehold suffrage, but if it is 





given, it should, as Lord Cranborne well said, be given freely 
and openly. Mr. Gladstone intimated his own preference for 
a plan which would make the limit of our franchise downwards 
cease at the same point with personal liability to rates; and 
until the word household suffrage had been pronounced by a 
Tory Government, such a proposition would probably have 
met the demands and satisfied the wishes of the working classes. 
We doubt, however, whether the time is not now past for any 
compromise of the kind. But whether that be so or not it is 
clear that nobody will be satisfied, and nothing will be set at 
rest, by proposing to admit men on the ground that they occupy 
houses which are rated to the poor without any reference to 
value, and then telling them that they shall be excluded if they 
do not pay these rates in a particular manner. Even if there 
were a uniform Small Tenements Act in operation throughout 
the whole kingdom, a restriction disfranchising men merely on the 
ground that they contribute to the local burdens in a rather more 
circuitousway than other people, would soon become sounpopular 
as to be untenable. ‘The compound householder would feel that 
he was deprived of the benefit of the great “ principle of rating” 
by something like: a legislative subterfuge ; and he would never 
cease to agitate until the man who paid rates along with rent 
was admitted to the same privilege as the man who makes 
such payments separately, But the prospect of such an agite- 
tion, and the certainty of its eventual success, is very much 
increased by the fact. that there is no such uniform Small Tene- 
ments Act in general operation ; that it depends upon the will 
of a parish vestry or the provisions of a local Act whether rates 
are, or are not, compounded for; that under the Government 


Bill men might, therefore, be enfranchised or disfranchised, 


without any act of their own, or any general rule of law; 
and that the suffrage might vary in each parish or borough. 
A qualification at once so capricious and so unjust has no 
single element of stability. If rating is to be accepted as a 
test, it must be applied without reference to the mode of pay- 
ment and in such a manner as to operate uniformly throughout 
the constituencies. The plan of enfranchising compound house- 
holders by giving them the privilege of going to the overseers 
and paying over again the rates which they have already handed 
to their landlord, or, at all events, of paying some additional 
sum in excess of the composition, is open to two objections, 
either of which would be fatal. In the first place it would 
bear the aspect—indeed, it would have the effect—of fining 
a man for claiming his vote; and, in the second place, it would 
open the door to endless fraud and bribery on the part of elec- 
tion agents, who would, of course, take into their pay bands of 
compound householders, over whose votes they would obtaina con- 
trol by paying their rates. It is scarcely possible to believe 
Mr. Disraeli serious when he pretends to believe that a suffrage 
conferred upon conditions such as we have described is based on 
any principle; but even if he has so far imposed upon himself, 
he must now be aware that the fantastic principle which he 
has invented is not likely to command the assent of the 
House. With regard to the other borough franchises contained 
in the Bill, it is not necessary to say much at present. They 
are the mere fringe of the measure, and may well be left for 
discussion in committee. But it is tolerably obvious that before 

they can be agreed to they must be fenced round with far more 

efficient safeguards than any that are provided in the Bill. 

As they stand, some if not all of them would farnish the 
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1853 and 1859, and the judgments of the House of Commons, 
his offence might be condoned. We incline rather to the view 
of the matter taken by Mr. Bernal Osborne, who assured the 
House that there were probably none of its members who knew 
more of Mr. Churchward than he did, and probably not one who 
rejoiced less in his acquaintance. He suggésted that it would 
make every body comfortable if the Home Secretary would rise 
in his place and say—‘ Mr. Churchward will retire quietly into 
the society of those friends who value his acquaintance in 
private life.” Undoubtedly it would tend to the purification 
of the Bench if corrupt electioneering practices may be con- 
sidered a stain upon the ermine, or whatever distinguishing 
mark the borough magistrates of Dover wear; for we cannot 


doubt, in spite of Sir Stafford Northcote and the cheers of 


the Ministerial benches when anything was said in his favour, 
that Mr. Churchward is not, from a political point of view, the 
purest of men. The grand aim of his life was the possession and 


renewal of the Government postal contract, which was th 
and soul of his commercial enterprise, and on which he: 
for the ultimate success of that enterprise. On the 4th of 


. 
} } ; 


April, 1859, when an election for Dover was about to take pla 
he wrote to Mr. Hamilton, of the Treasury, an urgent | 


in which he said:—*" N ompensation whatever could | 
offered me equivalent to the extension of my contract that | 
have prayed for. ‘The extension is the pivot on which ev 
department of my busin turn With the extension, I | 
hopes of the ultimate success of my enterprise.” Before t! 


Mr. Churchward had applied to the Government for an exten 
sion of his contract. ‘The Board of Admiralty forwarded it 


17 } 


the Treasury, with a “‘ favourable recommendation,” which wa 
simply a form, and the First Lord distinctly stated that |! 
knew nothing about it. ‘The Treasury referred it to the P 
Office; and on the 10th January the Postmaster-Gene 
reported strongly against Then came the dissolutio1 

19th of April; but before the Dover election the contract \ 
renewed. Sir S. Northcote says that he wished to postp t 
renewal until after the election; but when Mr. Churchward ur 
that it would be a very hard case that it should be put 
as he had made the } il to the ( ernment several 
before. Sir Stafford thought he was right, and that it 

be an act of cowardice not to renew the contract. No d 
Sir Stafford acted inn the matter. But clearly M: 
Churchward’s views were th roughly interested. The eviden 
of Captain Carnegie is strong on tl point He states t 


7 7 . 5 | 
Mr. Churchward, after having volunteered to suppor 
Captain in the coming election, “ made an allusion to his anxiety 


to obtain the renewal of his c ntract:;:” said that ‘they wer 


anxious to defer signing the renewal of his contract until aft 
the election was over; | lt that that would be t hard 
upon him, and that he would rather prefer voting for M 
Bernal Osborne and for myself, inasmuch as he would ther 
have a friend in power whoever was in office.” It 


true that Mr. H. Murray, who was then Private Secretary 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and was present 
statement is alleged to have been made, contradicts Captain 
Carnegie. But litera scripta manet. Mr. Herbert, writing t 
Captain Carnegie on the 5th of April, the day after Mr. 
Churchward had written to the Treasury to say that no com- 
pensation could be offered him equal to the extension of his 
contract, urged Captain Carnegie to stand either for Dover or 
[ will send for Churchward, and ask 


Devonport, and added, 
Why was Mr. Churchward to be 


him what the chances are.” 
sent for unless his advice and interest were to be the price of 
an extension of his contract ? 

But between condemning Mr. Churchward’s conduct and 


singling him ont as the person to be made an example of, there 


is a vast difference. If we are now to deal with the offenc 
corrupt practices at elections, as we have been all along d 

with them, it would be the merest hypocrisy to remove M 
Churchward from the commission of the peace. He has done 
wrong, but in truth he has only followed a too common pra 


Bagge and the Chan- 


tice. The little interlude in which Mr rg 
cellor of the Exchequer showed up the malpractices of some 
Liberal members, was cl irly meant to take the wind out of 
the sails of tl 
} 


men who ] 


hon. member for Leicester, by showing tha 
ave been guilty of bribery, or charged with its guilt 
are to be incapable of acting as justices of the peace, the 
Opposition benches will have to furnish victims to popular 
indignation as well as the supporters of the Government. But 
Mr. Disraeli was not prepared for the turn which the discussion 
took. No doubt he thought that when he had brought 
Mr. Churchward off, the subject would be allowed to fall to the 
ground. But Mr. Gladstone would not allow such a ruse to 
succeed. By his vigorous promptitude he defeated the strategy 
of the Conservative leader, and pledged the House either to 
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sincere action upon the question of bribery, or to make a 
confession of the hollowness of its denunciations of this 


"ay" , 
demoralizing practice. 


M. THIERS ON FOREIGN POLICY. 


THE accomplishment of those constitutional changes which 


the Emperor of the French was lately inclined to grant wa 


accompanied as an outward and visible sign by the restoration 


| 


in the French Chamber of the tribune which had disappeared 


with the fall of the National Assembly in December 1851. It 
was peculiarly appropriate that the first debate conducted from 
this platform, made glorious by the memories of so many 


illustrious orators and statesmen, should be opened by M., 
Thiers. For thirty-seven years at least his name has been 
prominent for good or evil in French political history; and 
though among his party allies there may be counted many 
eminent men—Favre, Pelletan, Picard, Simon—yet it is simply 
justice to say that the real leadership belongs to Thiers Thi 


not, in a cestain degree, an undeserved supremacy. M. Thiers 
is, pe rhaps, the most finished of living Parliame ntary orator 
ent in debating power when compared with Mr. Glad 

and Mr. Bright, Mr. Disraeli ai 1 Mr. Lowe, but excelling al 
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Chambers, it must be admitted, the Emperor was involved in a 


painful difficulty. He had at once to encounter the irritation 
of public feeling consequent on the growth of North Germany, 
the unification of Italy, and the disappointment of Franc 
respecting the Rhenislf frontier, and to make trying demands 
upon the national temper in the shape of a stringent military 
+ 


organization. It would be rash to guess how far the stability 


of the Bonaparte dynasty might have been endangered by thi 


° ° : ° a 7 
untoward conjunction of circumstances, had the leaders of the 
called Liberal party shown themselves possessed of an 
measure of statesmanship, common sense, or liberal feeling. 


Had MM. Thiers and Favre known how to deal tenderly wit! 


, without wholly abjuring the broad pri 
rati 


Hrench prejudict 
of political freedom, without king for the resto n of a 
ndition of things now obsolete and impossible, the wor! 
the might have been undone. But they did 1 
know how toa my lish this not ext ivagant task; and they 
ild not learn They were bound by old associations to fat uJ 
traditions of an evil time. M. Thiers looks back longingly t 
the settlement of 1815 with certain rectifications in favour 
France: and by the mass of the French nation the settleme! 
of 1815 is absolutely abhorred. This alone would have sufficed 
to neutl lize the eftect of M. Thiers’s diatribe against the 
But it was scarcely necessary for him to run 


[Imperial re, 
counter to his country’s prejudices to create repulsion against 
his policy. Every one, whether agreeing with M. Thiers’s aims 
or not, must have felt convinced of their being unattainable. 
Every patriotic Frenchman, whether Legitimist or Orleanist, 
Bonapartist or Republican, must have congratulated himself 
that in a season of unprecedented public insecurity, the desti- 
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nies of his country had been committed to the charge of one 
who, with many faults, is at least a statesman, and not to 
selfish, narrow, vainglorious littératewrs. 

[t is impossible to conceive a foreign policy more radically 
insound in principle, more impracticable in operation than 
that to which M. Thiers clings. It is based upon that feeling 

civic patriotism honourable in itself but liable when pushed 
to extremes to into a national selfishness. In 
Mrenchmen this mental bias is very commonly conspicuous ; it 


degenerate 


iims the clear rood sense of Eugene Forcade and warps the 
nerous sympathies of Louis Blanc. M. Thiers it 
it colours every one of his thoughts and 
tions; too often it leads him into political meannesses from 
ch his better mind With 
» 18 everything Liberty, progress, the 

ns of ught i 


But in 


s to a 


passion ; 


would no doubt recoil. him, 


-Europe nothing. 


great communities, go for n¢ in comparison 


1 t preservation of “the equilibrium,” the balance of 
‘his 1s no peaceful harmony of nations, but a gross, 
ind material balance of interests, maintaining France 
the single strong and central Power, surroundgd by a band 


aod ‘4 - 17 -  - _— }; : 
tellite States, nominally free but kept in forced disintegra- 


| weakness. This is the fundamental idea of M. Thiers’ 


1 system Thi t is that informs and vivifies that 
rk of fiction—to borrow Guizot’s well-known 12 
ry f Consulate nd ti Kim pire 
ilso, | ‘nided 1 governed M. Thiers’ parliamentary 
eld the portfolio of foreign affairs un I 
ind ice his monomania for depressing the legitim 
of the other European States ejected him from offiee 
his meddling intervention, contrary to the wish of th 
lt f n f the nation, in the int l trouble 
1 n tated by tl ( t reb wi 
1840 tl ire Frei dip] y t S 
} {3 : Ay xt 
r ‘ t nl ’ ' ? ' 
i ( n n wal t] I I t ] hay 
f [my | policy nd therefore app! 
f Italy and Get we find h 
t ered mall nt 
t { th f I P el hat M 
iV bes F ] th I ul th **national 
4 r i \ l ( S l 
I I t! m t irt r rat  W n 
nant to t t Italy a 
- Gern \ b 1 | Re th 
_ i] And icred is_ tl tatement may 
f the | ch Liberals cin 
t led rd y Fra to perpetuate 
ng, 1 I tl l lat n the Lt ] n | 
ties Does M, 7 rs dream that the re 
n of t rely the w diplomat 7 
Ipp that all tute f ( l th 
f Mi: I lL the 1 devotion of 
would hav vailed to rescue Italy fr { Austrian 
ilian masses had not felt themselves thrill at the hope 
united Italy ? What would Bismarck, the tool of a 


if he had 
the enthusiasm of the Germans for 
And in the face of a Germany or an 


nsummate its dream of union, what could 


vy lick 


, have been able to achieve 
» enlist on his side 
nal 

united to c ea 

l'rance have done? She might, it is 
th reacti Austria to 

Italy, but 


y entailed on herself the same fate that bs 


w-minded tyrant 


+, 


existe nee P 


have joined 


true, 
nary 


crush the national spirit in 


iny and she by so doing would have to a 


1] : | : | 
fell her when, 


Napoleon, she endeavoured to reduce Spain and Prussia 
salage. M. Thiers is not so mad as to insist that th 
peror should have taken up arms to coerce Prussia, but 


that a due proportion of threats would have prevented 
! m | if Hex again, he maki ne tiations 
! a mere affair for diplomatists; he does not se 
t nallest hostil monstration on the part rat 
| have united all Germany in a renewal of that unques- 
hate and suspicion that |] bered e 1815. In 
tl false step to which th | mp was urg 1 last 
r by M. Thiers’s party—the demand for the frontier of 
', played more than even Sadowa the game of Count 
marck, and has given him a footing in North Germany 


ich only the most determined folly on his part can shake. 
th would undoubtedly be the issue on more important points 
hat policy—* abroad, Liberal at home” 
hich M. Thiers recommends. In this phrase—so arrogant, 
fish, and mean, claiming for France that right of freedom 
vhich is denied to Italy and Germany- 
Incl] 


, . . . i : . 
ple in its undisguised deformity. 


lanl 


Conservative 


we have M. Thiers’s 
It is vain for him to 
us that he desires the freedom, though not the unity, of 


+..7) 
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Italy. He knows that the first and last passion of free 
Italians since the days of Rienzi and Arnold of Brescia has 
been to achieve the unity of Italy. And what would have 
been their freedom if, as M. Thiers wills it, French bayonets had 
been used to hinder the consummation of this long and deeply- 
cherished desire? But we know how to estimate M. Thiers’ 
zeal for Italian liberty when we appreciate the full enormity of 
the suggestion which he urged last year before the outbreak of 
the war, and which he now blames the Emperor for declining 
to adopt. It is, in brief, this:—‘ You dare not strike 
She is strong; but you can strike Italy, and so 
deprive Bismarck of an ally. It is true, Italy has done you 
no wrong, but you are powerful, she is feeble; the game is 
in your hands.” 


Prussia. 


Compared with this mean and wicked scheme, 
the high-handed spoliations of a Frederick or a Napoleon have 


a certain dignity. Never was the example of the footpad 
ipheld in politics before. [t is quite consonant with this 
code of political morals to maintain, as M. Thiers does, the 
excellence of the Turkish rule in the East. As for the 


Christian populations and their wicked ravings after a national 
ist M. Thiers cannot find words to express the bitter- 
contempt and hatred. Lord Malmesbury and Mr. 
Layard, rolled into one, are but a faint figure of his incoherent 


existence, 
s 6 


nis 


ness ot 


virulence. And here M. Thiers imagines that he sees a chance 

of averting the triumph of that detested spirit of nationality 

that has raised Italy and Germany out of the dust. He con- 
ires up the bugbear of an alliance between Prussia and Russia 

to ° r merate’”’ on the one hand Ho land, on the other Con- 
+ + 


antinople. To prevent this he calls on England and France 
I | 

iolding the Porte, and he quotes with delight the 

of ‘that wise Minister, that noble and elevated character, 


Lord Derby,” a speech “full of good sense,” in which the 


Greeks a1 nsparingly denounced. It seems rather strange 
L, : 1 French Liberal, should extol the policy 

reign policy—of Lord Derby. But bigotry, 

y, “makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows.” 


After M. Thiers’s perilous praise, it will probably be thought 


irable that the Premier should leave the conduct of foreign 

urs to hi lder and more prudent son. 

M. Rouhe1 unexpectedly able and eloquent reply was not 
needed to demolish M. Thiers’s petulant accusation. The charge, 


truth, carried with it its own refutation. All Frenchmen 


ire not happily blinded by national vanity and national 
elfishness a [. Thiers; they really love liberty, and feel | ride 
n the l they have given to the eman ‘ipation of taly. And 


if they are too passionately and devotedly attached to France, 


the very warmth of their love saves them from the meanness 
wi |. Thiers fall In truth, the Frenchman who can 

igine that the inherent strength of Franceis diminished by 
the growth of neighbouring States has altogether failed to 


upprehend the true sour ince, 


ces of his country’s greatness. “I: 


says Enjolvas, in Victor Hugo’s noblest work, “is great because 


she is France—‘ Quia nominor Leo.’” No political changes, 
nor ey any military defeats, can disturb the bases of her 
power. France is the head of the Latin race, the first of 


{ 
Catholic powers, the guide and champion of every grand move- 


ment of the European mind. Locally she occupies a cental 
position in the pathway of civilization, in the commonwealth of 
the western nations; intellectually she holds a similar place; 
ll the developments of thought 


a new 
sophical, reé ligious 


) 
cui 


political, social, philo- 


converge on France, and through France 


are interpreted to the world. Hers is the heritage of the Revo- 
lution, of all the mighty principles that have agitated Europe 
since 1789. Alone among European Powers, her population is 


perfectly homogeneous, her interests undivided and coherent. 


A splendid histo: vast, less isolated than that of England, 
| , 

less complicated by petty divisions than that of Germany, is 

an ¢ ment of stre noth not to be despised. And her po} ila- 

tion—enterprising, warlike, and sensitive—must always make 

her a formidable foe, even to a united Europe, not to sp ak of 

a united Germany. Sucha nation can never be without weight 


councils of Europe. No empire that can p ssibly rise 
yy her influence, It is 
ly a pitiful weakness that France should grudge to others 
a portion of that I 


on ether side ot the 


Alps can destr 


strength which she must ever herself enjoy. 


as less cause than any European kingdom to fear 
doctrine of nationalities, and she has still less right, inh gy 
as she does the ideas of democracy, to put forth her hand 1 
crush the aspirations after freedom of any oppressed peoples. 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 
WERE it possible to have done so, the daily papers of last 
Saturday ought to have been detained in England under a writ 
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of ne exeat reqno. There are times when the shame of nations, | think of the enormous amount 0! lid, bull-headed obsti 
like that of families or individuals, ‘3 better concealed—when | displayed on tl flogging question, it : 
‘t is more judicious to wash our dirty linen at home, and not | thinkin; n believe that in military matte: neliorat 
let our neighbours see how very filthy we have made it. If | of our present condition bl ind ti : 
ever there could be an occasion when the disgrace of a people | comes when 1 ive to put forth our en it v 
should have been hid from the eyes « f others, it was the cas found that, as a nat 1 
on Friday of last week, when the retention of flogging in the | Our navy, not | ine blessed nopol est 
army was made a Ministerial question, and when every ellort | rui ’ ngi v 
was made by those who occupy the ‘lreasury Benches to main- | of the em ¢ 
tain in the service a system OF ] unishment condemned alike by we dare hardly hops at 1 p] 
humanity, common sense, and expt liency. J oreigners very p 
have read with amazement the liscussion of that evening upon Vv 
Mr. Otway’s motion. What an opinion must the sarcast semaphore is to 1 lect 
Frenchman, or the sharp-witt | Itahan have formed re 3p ctl 1 { nstitut » workll la 
those institutions of which we boast so udly, n they read an i 
of one Ministerial supporter aiter an¢ her rising to defend t th ich 
use of t lash, which ha o long | 1 Ol he / M 
our army, al 1 one « ( sor 5 ie 3 tary u ! to 
her 1 London zealous, and t pious n ly 
wl ta f taking advantage o! Italy tl pies to pl I by 1 } 
h n vhat th f lea ) ~@ pp \ t! 1 l I I 
syst How the in! | | I { \ 
must wonder amongst them ( f I wha be the reli m ( 
chem 1 proauces ich l ray 
resp members of Parl not a 
ip a ly ate, in th war! I : punish { 
King! n ld rs whi h a he r ee pt l 
upon the vilest of malefactors. Verily 1t would have | l | a uti pun 
hing for England r at least tl nation \ been pol ! ut 
spared not a little di ait abroad tor once a { n 
in blac! could have en t from tl H ( 
scotiand-y rd | t Patul l ue ( 
suppress entirely the re} n Mr. | 
iotion. ‘T'wenty na nt 
we shall find it difficult to | 
punishment which redu oul Idie1 y 
beasts, or ul plas 5; them on 
worst ription, Mit 
wert yuestion hich re ! 1 the 
the country 
And there is 1 » lit 1sONn I } 
that a vict ry | is bee! uined, and 
of tl e who ltiy fol 1 e bat e U 
bench [o begin with A al 
thankt fr only orerun im] 
of army } t! ‘ 1 i 
m } st tn \ 
a ma 1 tl i Mr. O ( 
ul nd saw n tle han 
Punjau a \ menti 
mot | An ] ' ( 
f ul] intl ] d, t 
p n tn I l L I | l 
neea ai ol lla to 1 
to wha shments ought 1 
abolished in the British army. To these n l, 
the list the majority, the names < Major Gavin, = Wi Ma i 
Russell. who have both gained their spurs in a tual war, an 
who, n their Indian experiences alone, are entitled to some- charge, and senterced ! 
thing more than respect for their 0] ns on tl aby itence \ r} W. R 
Both ne last-named officer ha led h eal Ln 
dist l ualry ré nent 1 | La ind the 7 n wa | nt tT I 
Has a \ i it the I ind tha brit l 11e1 ( l i 1 ( l 
contr 1 without th sh bei over { 
their « en oul ul ’ n | ( | 
show! ery member w in favoul 
pun f the | l Bu tru That in the« , “ 
chat \ l n tney ea al 
speech vy uttered < 1 nto very 
few W loge in the army is right | 
n¢ e away wW th nd u ht not 1 be ( Al ! 1 
wit] t right The tl ( feelings of he ldiey to 1 } y 1 
the nown tact 1\dmitted even by 5 Alexa Ho i \ t} { tel 
befor Recruiting Commission, and not denied by any ol of fi i) » mu 
the » Conservatives during the debate—that the v wor! M they not, 1 nly by Ly 
knowl their being liable to be flogged keeps hundreds of what effect upon the army th t 
men, | cing to a better class, from enlisting in the army, are l ding punishment \ | hav { ver 0 
alike ignored by the advocates of this most degrading punish- mad Mr. Otway giv 1s ft umples ol 
ment. We have flogged our men, we do flog our men, and, and where the effect hav I ill that could ea VJ 
please | ven, we will flog our men, was the logic uttered from the most lous of those who adi Lt Ss al tl If ev 
the Ministerial side of the House during the discussion of Mr. soldiers wert 1b} to 1% ptati { 
Otway’s motion [t is true that the battle was won, but stumbling-bli to | behaviour, the Hi 
when member how near a defeat it turned out—when alway rteredin London or W : mu this : 
recoll the wretched fias which General Peel brought out category And yet in th mel hment , 
I ny vears been unk! ni 8 the D q 


the other day by way of an army reorganization, and when we 
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it a far better class of men than are to 


found in other corps eagerly seek to enrol themselves in the 


Guar whenever there is a vacancy. So much for 


flocging on home service. And as an instance that 
vy | abolished in the 


. > ’ 
field, we learn from the same 


h th iring the Indian mutiny, in the 7th Hussars (then 


manded by Sir Willian 


Ru 


sell, now member for Norwi 


, \ . , 
| who vy l vou! f Mr. Ot motion) ti punish! 
was unknown. What that gallant regi 
+ £ "1 +4 +] nal » 4 +] 
l lam 1S Irs| ( bne enemy » tne 
. - } 1 
na the Val l W 1 ri acnieve ent as 
+ 1 
rs ¢ tory, which Kn hmen may 
’ } tf } 4] ; ; t 
i | l ve DI ead i iu peace 
| , 
} | , 
I { Ll ap! i ft t may bel LS1di ven 
, rnt v tT; y n ve ; 
T ' ’ T 1) ) } - ¢ ow 
‘ ‘ ned . I { 
: ' ' 
ent tl t I i T l A i a 
, , 
i ( ul and 11I n tl 
| " ent Wit t 
] t e WI i) Very 
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vyhich the publication eb 
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L, 
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‘h n teen { 
‘ } ] ; > 
( i Ww ( nd } 
} < , . > + 
ih Call ‘ l W f ez 
} rT] } } 
and accuracy Che | { ry 
; 7 1] ] , : 
y » D and Vy Ya a .) 
4 } 
thirty persor A narrow led tily fur 
oe nicatar ] ? t front ft and it tainl; 
i ' l KStanads, |! In rol OI 1 l l cel nly 
¥ , ° 7 | 
for those who occupy it to ft a gen i no tne 
bet ' f ee > eee sy 3 a ; 
tance Of a debate. But writing is a matter of extreme 
scorn f "Tres 1 t] YA is tk ia f: “t} ) lis les ti ra } ot alt] ot 
miort; and toere 18 this further disadvantage that, aitnougn 


ry’ 


reasury and front Opposition 
benches may be heard, they cannot be seen. It will, therefore, 


the leading members on the 


be seen that the gallery cannot accommodate, however imper- 
fectly, more than about fifty persons; and this was sufficient 


at the time it was constructed. At that period there were 
fewer morning newspapers than there are at present. None 
; 


ut reporters were admitted; it was enough to provide a front 


~—— 


seat for each reporter and summary writer actually on duty, 
and to accommodate in the back row those who were waiting 
heir *‘turns.” This back row was, in fact, originally 
ily a place in which a man could hold himself 
in readiness for his work, and could sit for a short time before 

roiling on,” in order to ither the thread of the debate 
Of late years, however, a number of veekly newspapers 

ave obtal l admission to the gallery tor centlemen 
who write sammaries of the Thursday and Friday evenings’ 


‘e ‘ 
pr lings; and it has become the custom for the morning 


newspaper LO send d W ais l 1d r W riters - to hear the debates, 
so that they 1 be able to write upon them without waiting 


he reports; and the taste for descriptive sketches 


of the proceedings in Parliament, or of prominent members, 
further increased the demand for accommodation for those 
vi ipply tl kind of articl The result is, that on any 


" +7 . . 


Vening | iInwus i i! Lhe galery 18S most in nvé ni ntly 


vded, not much by reporters as by journalists in general. 
instead of being merely a “reporters’” gallery, it has been 


. ‘ 1] - { - oy ) “4 . 
nverted into a gallery for the London press in general, and, 


as might have en expected, it 1s totally inadequate to this; 
; . . a ae "agg ‘ 
nd work is now too frequently carried on in it under circum- 


ances of great difficulty and embarrassment. Even if it were 
= F ; } 4 } 1 
able, i imp le, to go back to the old system, 


: oo. ae . ‘ 
and to excluds every 0 but the reporters for the morning 


even! irnals. he hour at which newspapers of large 
itiol ( n lled to » to pre renders it absolutely 
} | 
I uid | In type as early as pos- 
re an unquestionable advantage to 
t merely reading a di It is, 
y ; ] , ? ‘ ] 7 ] r hla 
y l leasures snouida p SSLlvVUiIC, 
’ ] ° 7 7 . . ] . 
be taken ft ease the accommodation, But although we agre« 
"> Fon I? , 4 . — ot a9 vrhat 
with Mr. Brady, not easy to point out in what 


v4 


ibt it would be possible to 
rry the reporters allery part uly round each side of the House, 


1 in that way the demand for additional space might be 
] > ] ] 1 - 
it tl uuld encroach on the galleries 


! and « dering their frequent and 
» tl lithculty of finding seats during 
tes, Ww n | lly expect them to give up any 

territ The only other mode in which the 

ery cou] ( 1 would be by throwing back the end 
wall { the H l . nstructing one or more rows of seats 
ler the ladies’ 1] By raising the third row of seats 
somewhat above the one in front, very fair accommodation might 
be provided for tl vyho were merely listening to, or taking short 
not of, tl pate. ‘| reporters it would be of little or no 
dvanta exce} in so far as it afforded relief from the 
present overcrowding. ‘The execution of this plan would no 


te. ' ‘4 — 


doubt involve a considerable expenditure; nor are we sure that 


it could be carried out with safety tothe structure. It is open 


to the us ¢ ‘tion that it would diminish to a ve ry incon- 
nient extent the waiting and writing rooms behind the gallery, 


which are alr ly too small for the purposes to which they are 


dev lL Bu ipon the whole the balance of advantage is in 
its favour, and it is cert ly well worth considering whether it i: 
[t clear that unless something of the kind 
done, the gallery I | me still more inadequate than at 


nt. Ther very reason to anticipate an increase in the 


ber of morn pers; and, indeed, the pressure would even 
be greater tl f three of our contemporaries did not 
1acomn r two of them printing their reports 
tereotype-plat IP] l by the third. That is an arrange- 

I t which may come to an end any day, and when it does, th 

rupture will entail the creation of two new corps. 

Sut although we are of opinion that a reasonable extension 
t is highly « nt, Mr. Brady seems to us quite 


17 } aS i] + 54 } 1] 


inreasonable in demanding that it shall be so far enlarged as to 
modate the representatives of Irish, Scotch, and English 
provincial journals. It would, in fact, be nothing short of impo 
sibli provide such accommodation, if even the leading non- 
litan “‘dailies” were all to take a fancy for having inde- 
yendent reports. In order to do this, the gallery must be made 
alf as large as the house itself. And when the accommodation 
had been provided it would not be taken advantage of to any 
considerable extent. The experiment of regular independent 
reports transmitted by telegraph was tried a few years ago by 
the two leading Manchester newspapers, and was carried on 
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, ° . . | 
for some time at an immense expense. ‘That that expenditure 


was remunerative in a commercial point of view we do not 
believe the proprietors of either of the newspapers in question 
would for a moment maintain. Although their reports were 
exceedingly well done, they were necessarily for the most part 
very brief, and were no substitute for the fuller ones furnished 
by the London journals. The experiment eventually came to 
an end, mainly in consequence of the exorbitant terms insist ] 
upon by the telegraph companies, w 
to obtain a monopoly of the suppl 

country. It is not likely, so far as we can see, to be repeated ; 
for these compani uch lower 

newspaper could obtain it indepen 


rate than each | 
very full summary of each night’s debate. This is transmitted 


ss do themselves supply, at a m 


s 
into the country, and is furnished to all journals who subscribe 
for it. The only occasion on which it is really of advantage 
to a proving ial j urnal to have a p' cial re] rt is when there 
is some debate of purely local interest, which certain not to 


be reported in the London papers; and several of the leading 
Scotch and Irish journals are in the habit of ing si 


reports prepared and transmitted to them by telegraph. But 
in order to obtain them, it is not necessary for them to keep 


in, or to send over t 


would they ever thi 
reporter unaccustomed to the House of Cor ns t halt 
so efficient as a man well acquainted with the pl h 


members, and with the business of the assembly. Apart, altog r, 
from the question of expense—which is very material—it is the 
best course for provincial papers ] 
from some of the London reporters who are habitually en ployed 


in the gallery. There is never any difficulty in thei ing 
this, nor is any likely to arise. It would therefore be absurd 
to complicate the question of such an ext n he : 
as is needed for the wan f { " pro} 
to prov l nodation which is re lly I req \\ 
have ever for the ambit! our } I 
porar! have we the slight 1 to 1 
just celal B . tter all, tl ey mi ] t it t 
legitimate sph They are not metropolit wspapers, 
they cannot | me such by any expenditure of labour 
capita! ertainly not by any which they ly t ] 
Although thers isa rood ca e for enlarging tl i “y t uch an 
extent as will render it adequate to the \ the ] lo 
press, there is none whatevy f tl I ) i 
journalists 1 neral, 
PLUSH IN POLITICS 

A curl article appeared in the ( t W l 
under the heading of “ Literary Radicals.” The style combined 
the grace of a footman with the learning of a cler] 7j ld’ 
office; but the assurance and personal cor re ut ; 
and approached the sublime of absurdity. “ Mr. Bricht is 
illiterate,” Mr. Mill and Mr. Goldwin Smith are rubbing thei 
skirts with tailors and glassblowe rs, instead of “‘ measurir 


We hear of “culture” in every 
of, and the 


themselves with their betters.” 


4 


line. “Certain Fellows of Colleges” are spoken 


‘‘sood fun of watching these men’ larped upon. Some 
of the phrases display peculiar elegance, and t following is 


really beautiful :—“ Your literary Radical, especially 


‘philosopher’” (the reader will notice the terrible power of 
sarcasm displayed by putting ‘‘ philosopher” between inverted 
commas), “1s apt to lose weight by going into public life. 7 
shal, t ¢ hae ! ] 
his 4 } j 
Farther n ¥ are treated to t ] that 1 le 
? thins — Nov these { ns erul ” 
catin iture of the mind in which the 1 Literary 
Radical ( eived. They ex] the s 1 shirt under 
the de tiy front; they show the dirty fin rer-nails stripped 
; I 
f | shidden. If aman 


remar essay to which we allude, one would expect to find 
. A 
him down among the cads, and distinguished from other cads 


by his une isy aspiratio There 


no mincing words with [t is simply 
is as insufferable in journalism as cheap 
g drawing-room. The inane 
ich Mr. Goldwin Smith and Mr. Mill are 


yntempt or nN rt 4 >) of those 


worthy of 


; 
LOW the ci 
use of plush in composition is to 


servitude, 


centlemen ; 
exem}] lily its own 1ts ¢ pen mouths d wo! ship of rank, 
its dropping-down deadness before aristocracy, and its enormous 


appetite for eating toads only half preserved in a diluted 


~ es 


brine of Attic salt. We have often alluded to the eloquence 
of the Telegraph and the courageous flights of the Standard, 
but the Globe is initiating a tone to which the performances of 
these papers are comparatively tame. With an affectation of 
scholarship which is supported with a painful effort and a 
manifest feebleness, it joins the airs of a foolish dilettanteism, 
] 


It is neither healthy nor wise. One rises from the perusal of 


it with the same feeling experienced when coming from a hair- 









cutter’s shop, with the din of the gossiping bar! 1g 
the wm (¢ 1 th _ on ‘ =_ otnn li caring al nt us 1,” 
ears, an Une scent OI matum immMgering a yu iS. I 
0,6 . . “4° - a ’ } | 
vriting is bad enough, and coarse writing is bad enough, but 
. 1%. ° } 1°4 a 4 
this plush writing 1s worse, far worse than any i rary inf _ 
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I 
to be influenced byt extraordinary articles? Part 
Is now accredited with some intelligence, but this barren 
tering t ly vacant l fatal l‘o show to what 
{ } } ] } ] 
( Lbsut j 1 for sinking, we will lt 
1 :] » } 2 4 ] 4 
eader followir hich we are com: 
which we find t ite piece of humour 
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4 . s 
acat or” 
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ri I 
bitin ] a 
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Jenkins is losing hi 
encourage a prototype who undertakes as m«¢ nial, 
ntious occupation in politics. Nor can we 
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lly prove their right to publicity by] r capable at least | indefinitely prolonged for one thing. In truth, all such hopes 
ling upright for a moment, but th rickety speculations | of the complete reconstruction of society presuppose a belief 
boneless and as muscle] as the dummies in a tailor’s | that what are now supposed to be the necessary conditions of 
1 as weak 1 their lees as infants of the te human life may be abolished by the progress of science and 
Plush in writing is as fal ; the false calves | intelligence. Hence the fond dream that war may shortly 
h I l, the 7 h writer i be ie a thing « that crime may radually or 
ne | t J | ire- | even s] lily ab hed; and generally that evil may be extir- 
I We may 3m] pated by th 3 of s y Here w the social sciences 
rt f \\ ! : ! un in | contemplati . forward ; ( which physical science cannot 
[ \ T ! Hello 3 ( ( - to ! t P I ni } } f in} 1] led scope. 
P 3 y "7 ) nd U ndoubt ily, t] Immense result that may be obtained by 
l nol I T l hone t efforts at amell rati n LV »* some col ur to these wild 
O! peti t I h pes b | vy h seems to us to be lost sight of is that 
\ ht t the advar il scien are never, so to speak, linear 
I f that 7 1 t tl ] l motlo!} throug! pace, but the ev: *- Wide ning Swe ep of motion 
ve th ’ L an what h re, lost in d t advance is made 
L] l | juests consolidated as soon 
com] 
Thus there is a third class wl hope, and yet who do not 
‘EW VEINS OF OLD THOUGHT pe, as the Radical h as we have described him; they do 
has. at o time oF os - hess not hope to leay ind their old state, but to obtain ampler 
, - ree wae } t ler powers, expecting nevertheless to have some of 
P F ; —e —- the san as at present to deal with, and it may be new 
; ta y t ; ncil 1 n W t iad 1 ra l ! L100 ; thi y do not 
t r by an ial or political 
’ : . = et an entirely f1 h tari n which they shall no 
, ) of 4 ht and lat :, 1] ps - 0D A, my] é y tl I a | \ wh ) has ceased to 
we find 1 me want of exna) nd so, | 2°P¢ who al shes the f re, and the Radical whose hope is 
ae nO } truth A | bot only in a hing th past, are but the same man in different 
; 4 ' ” 1 Tent n’s * Vision of Sin” the cynic volup- 
; tuary is the same as the radiant youth who rode the winged 
bo 4 a to th ilar f Pleasur But the man who, accepting 
; si ,° 4 as a fact certain herent litations of human powers, hopes 
ge ie eae , - 4 to give tl . wider scope, will find nothing to dismay 
. ! C . 
ae v- m in tl lerly develo} nt of the world’s progress, or to 
yf ee eng p} in its sloy : world’s progress may 
( ' Fy be viewed as a vast mine, which is not unbounded in extent or 
y Sometir vein explored which seems of great 
4 Was i a promise, but w h leads to nothing; sometimes an explosion 
} _ will daunt 1 irer, and a neration will pass away in 
. naction (or 1 t on th the work goes forward, 
~ ind th rld | 3 th lew veins are discovered, 
perhaps of pu , or cf yield; even a new metal may 
, "Age t ISCOV what it t m of older species 
; a a already t to lig Howev with our exertions we 
ani the losophet I 
H many ve been t pla vhich were to prove the 
) p er’s st In lit or il life! “ Property is 
{ evi thet vy f has tl] volution contemplated 
t that in this p y for a world out 
t t ly reprod f joint { t principles of ascetism and 
! tain ( ( ition indulgence, as restoratives of | life, find their latest develop- 
4 this ne mn ments in New America, as they hav lways f und stoics and 
vul nm the oth he n epicureans in one shape or another to ] laim them as the 
il I nstantiv I yard. With ] venturing o und ret tor the regen¢ 1 n m Again, in politics, 
lepths of the question, or discussing how far this diffe- the democratic idea, after coming to a sudden check in the 
due to the one class of thoughts being evolved by man ancient world, has found a rich vein, which it is working 
hin, and the other class being external to him, th assiduously; and if it should end again in monarchy, it will 
t fact appears clear that thou it, as distin l ed from not be th old monarchy, but a regen ‘rated form ; the new 
science, has a tendency to ri produce itsell Chis i democracy or monarchy are new forms, if the idea is old. Who 
nvolved in theories of rea ns, andexplains the appa- can then pretend that the world does not sweep through a 
lant commencement of many s il systems which wider orbit than of old—not wider, it may be, in proportion to 
fall into the inevitable degener In fact, tl our needs, but wider absolutely? All we desire is, that it should 
centri il force of it 1 tend bring society be proportioned to our need it is this kind of advance of 
ld po { ‘ { that this has very need nd capacities and scope for them which makes civiliza- 
tC] Ver phy l n t ~ iety tion We do not desire to « Lp I m the necessities of our 
1 skin, a d fresh and b: t fe iwhile, but th nat , but to l that while we cannot remain stationary, the 
the old, loses its lu and turn ( titut f s ty expansive likewise. In general, the 
test of a man’s menta titution perhay 3 society has already expanded before the forms y ield the neces- 
prog) t society ul the tat \ ry ri ym, and it is at such a time that the pressure is most 
Ul for this month says, “ Ra | severely felt, and a shock most rou We need scarcely 
man who hopes; the Tory t man who has ceased te as an illustration of the tenden y of iety to reproduce 
his is not exactly true or exhaustive. The Tory, itself the delusions which possess men periodically. The stream 
| | irs to be the man wh ) has ceast 1 vO h p wh ) ol de 1s10n und np sture fl Ww pe! nn} l : but there are tides. 
the world must always travelin the same grooves. On [The South Sea Bubble has its imitat yur credulity may be 
| hand, the Radical perhaps is the man who only hopes, less gross than that of our ancestors, but, if so, imposture is 
10 expects nothing from the past, but looks entirely to more refined—California is certainly not so visionary as 
future. He believes in the reconstruction of soci ty, an 1 Eldorado. The basis of credulity remains, but it shines in the 
that if the world could be once shaken out of its old general advance, and becomes k gross [If the world grows 


but would go 
ing through space; a hope that found its most complete 
““Pression in the French Revolution, that most violent jolting 
the old the world ever witnessed. It 
at hat time to the disciples of R yusseau that they 
‘“‘a world of other stuff;” human life to be 


longer revolve 


| ves it would no 
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on ts axis, 


ruts which has 


A Irame 


lvance our penalty of falling back into 
[he condition of labour at the present time is another illus- 

he old times artisans formed their 
‘ainst their feudal superiors, as well 
ifts. events has 
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ancient gulids for defence ac 
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left these antiquated organizations stranded; but the desire for 


organization remains and trades’ 
tary as yet and unrecognised by the law, they appear to be 
more effective 


strugglin J to 


~ 


condition; they aim 
wisely endeavouring or not, they bear witness 


for some org: 


obtain 


anization. 


unions are founded ; 


Again, in the schemes for compulsory 
; Lotion + 


a new form ¢ 
brought | 
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| S| 4 - | . 
} 1 ) I ana abdDLyY Most men have neard com- 
I I r a reason to be got ior ar thmetical 
. + ~~ = ¢ 
u achers of girls at school. It 
7 , . 
| lL no | than 90 per cent. of the n1o1 
ul whereas, to show what a year’ 
} lo « by} nt. of juniors, and n Z pe t 
! f | in arithmetic in 1865. Last December wa 
1 fat lw { what a year’s confide: cal 
( l ) iid | 
' 
t y ] | I natics 
LY tl ( hen they 
I iat h 
ll 3 ( n 
r TION <| 
eae 
: inf 
| s 4 
’ h ) T 
l I mus be v ! 
"1 hy } 
, Ines 
' 
{ 
TY? 
V 
i | uf . 
? | ry ? » ¢ y 
| 
tT ot er ( a } bh n ast 
1 \ ilu il] leé] 
t sil for e is not allowed to be its 
lifficult position’; for tl must 
} a aii. At ; f 4] 7 4s 
T ¢ V OT p! l é } 
‘ } 7 * " 
iching ¢ heir example, and 
I, not proclaim the virtues of sile1 
; aan 
1in 1] rn I With reg to 
' ” may n mi p ely 
s ? bnt } 
l ter the ma In 
t ( ! eful metal in 
| ] 
7 ‘ 
a7 7 | 
( I VY nati aet n vel 
' tha peech rea etul 
P , } ] 
peeches of some honoural mbers 
a s to n uli good things 
: » i bons . } a L; . 
ring like true metal of any kind: they 
ludibras 
: lebased and hard, no stone 
nough to touch them on.” 
' } : 5 | . 
VD le Persigny was bent less on demonstrating 
? yy . ae uf . > . 
fects of oratory than on denouncing respon- 
’ LT aa . 4 } 4 7" } 
. He was, as is too usual with Frenchmen, 
Ty . ; . . - ; se, 0 °,* 
n his illustrations from English politics, citing, as 


~ “early mischievous and undesirable result of responsibility, 
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the fact that England could not rid herself of the American 


nightmare, because her Ministers were respunsible to Parliament, 
and afraid of being outvoted. What connection this had with 
Parliamentary eloquence is difficult to see. This instance is 
ineffectual as the “shades of Pitt and Chatham” which 
he njur ip, or as Pitt and Chatham themselves would have 
been to rid us of the American incubus under similar con- 
dition Then in h turn Baron Charles Dupin was as 
lucl the Duke de Persigny. He reminded the Duke 
it the noble til of English history were those of Pitt, 
fox, Sheridan, and Burke—a proposition we should scarcely 
repared to admit. 
[It 1 uther painful for a people like the English, solid in 
wa loving responsil rulers, hating useless talk, and 
11) ting a “ leo-of-mutton ” style of « ratory (since the y must 
me mode < ex] Ssil themselves ), to be told, by a 
r of one of the most rhetorical races of Europe, that 
heir besetting sin is the love of oratory. They could not 
hesitat to admit the charge of loving the responsibility oI 
Ministers, but it is hard to connect with it a charge of too 
great fluency. The old Hogarth type of Englishman, who 
Wages blindly through his post-prandial difficulties, and 
iffects pl | n secret perhaps envies, the easy flow of 
r | h 1 hbot well wonder at so unmerited a 
; 1 ! I i l I Lween ¢ ratory and respon- 
b] vernment No doubt responsible government involves 
nt of platitude which threatens at times to submerge 
vernn nsibility and oratory together in one bilge- 
y crave. Sut this is not what the Duke de Persigny 
, } this responsibility of Ministers 
volve il study the passions and humours of Par- 
iment. and induce: tendency to tickle their ears with sweet 
flatter : be the case in France, where 
f , rv. | ertain that with us mere 
lis] ttle permanent impression, and it 
Ministry wh I b a splay their el quence, but the 
tio1 [t ] ften | emarked that office seems to 
men of the gift of elo ! , Just as it often robs them of 
pul rity, and for simula ison th ugh in general, oratory 
is more apt to excite in us distrust than to wim acceptance; 
t | pens that a studied plainness is much more 
r ) popular sj eakers than brilliant 
especially is this the case with Parliamentary 
rs. Mor t] f silent irresponsibility forgets 
that tl nsibility which might make our states- 
eek t flatter tl hea attaches to that very 
UT ey y are responsib for that also, and for what 
: we as Ww hey d The fact is that 
yer m he ¢ 1 frat crowth of responsibility 
has not in England tended to produce orators, but the reverse ; 
LI Chatha Burke, Fox, a Sheridan, were far less 
( le than Minist are now. And this is easily 
i] for, as we hav | above, when responsibility is 
tended, it cl peech, and the } sitati n which our critic 
utes, perhaps justly, to an action is certainly exhibited in 


sibility fostering pleasant 
[t would appear 
When. 


incomplete, the 


im respon 


i 


our oratory. T'hus, so far fr 
| to destroy it. 


4° F 
5 airect tendency 


. é 
cn, 1t has a 


at this must be 


pe 
th 


as 10 


a natural result in all cases. indeed, 
7 
the system of responsibility 1s 


at first produced ; for there, the Ministers, 


Hrance, 
| ilt seems 
being very imperfectly responsible, the Opposition is scarcely 
troubled by any feeling of the kind, and is therefore free to 
. ) ic, in which the Ministry must 
‘th parties were silent under a 


opposite resi 


stint in rhetoric 


indulge without ! 
And as b 


not be behindhand. 


totally irresponsible system of Government, the “ new sweet 
wine’”’ of liberty is at first too strong for the m, and a flood of 
brilliant oratory is the result. But with us the Opposition is 
scarcely less responsible than the Government, becanse they 


may always expect to be called upon within a short time to 
M. Thiers is very safe in denouncing 
his theory of nations 
r one, but if he were liable to be called upon to put in 
pra . his recommendations he would doubtless modify his 
schemes verv considerably. The great vehemence of the Oppo- 
sition in France is proportioned to their want of influence, and 


make good their promis: 


nationalities and in enunciating many 


made If 


therefore of responsibility. 

In England the effect of responsibility is, in truth, to make 
ministers act, not merely talk, in harmony with the wishes of 
the people. Where the nation has not made up its mind, the 
action of Government will be hesitating; but the more perfect 
responsibility becomes, the more vigorous will be the action of 
Government upon all subjects upon which the country has 
formed a decided opinion. The benefit or mischief of such a 
result we do not here discuss; but it is certain that oratory— 





unless Mr. Whalley’s can be considered such—is not part of 
the result. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING LAW OF 


LIBEL. 

WE have already directed attention to that most impx 
portion of Sir Colman O’Loghlen’s Libel Bill 
newspaper proprietor from liability for reporting a speech 
spoken at a public meeting, and subjects the speaker to an 
action in 
important one. 
regulating the right to bring actions for 
slander. There parts of this | 
distinct, although perhaps, in one sense, dependent upon each 
other,—that which makes the 


AND THE 


yrtant 


ee 
wnoicnh e 


’ 


his stead. The proposal is unquestionably a very 


It would make a very vital change in the law 
: ] of 
| written 


} ] 


ik perfectly 


spoken an 


are two 


rop 


speaker liable and that whi 


exempts the newspaper. The law of England makes t 
widest distinction between spoken words injurious to character 
and written defamation. No matter how gross may be t 


abuse or how serious the imputation that is heaped upon 


any one in a conversation or peech, the law gives t] 
injured party no redress unless the words impute some 
offence punishable by the criminal law of the land, 
assail a man in his business or prof 
with them some evil consequence directly ng t 
speaking of the words. Many instances might be addu 
which would make it very hard to justify this rule. A man 
may say of a wife that she has been notoriously unfaith to 


her husband, without being answerable in law; if he said of her 
cook that she did not know how to dress a 
to an action. 
with impunity say of the purest and most virtuous 


dinner, he is halk 


As far as the law is concerned, any rufian may 


that she is unchaste. He can be pl hed 

that her brother knocked down a watchman at O 
Indeed, our first illustration supplies tl t 
for if the slanderer had fix 1 the s or th , y 
transgressions east of T’emple-bar, he would be liable t 
action, because, as the old b rather quaintly 1 
Puritan citizens of London established in old times a « 


personal chastisement for such departures from v 


law is as severe upon what is written as it is lenie1 uf 
is spoken, and the comprehensive definition of 
every written sentence which is calculated 
Christian man in the estimation of his neighb 

Thus it happens that a speech may ! { 
meeting which is grossly sland 3, for vy per 
slandered has no redress. But if a r¢ porter be p1 
notes, and the notes are printed in a newspaper 
words which—according to law—were i1 it wl er 
that character by being reported, andan a 
however against the man who utt ed, but against t news- 
paper which reports them. At first sight there seer met 
very anomalous in this. But often the anomaly may | 
in that distinction between spoken and written slan 
is not easy in every case to support, It is said that re i 


deliberate malice in what is itten w 
the indulgence which the 


under which men often use hasty words of 


wr ich is not entitled to 


law extends to the infirmity or temper 
passion. But 
distinction is by no means universally true. Spoken words 
often far more deliberate and malignant than any that 
Men and women often write carelessly without 

the mischief they may do. often circulate an 
evil story with the settled purpose of blasting the reputat 
the person of whom they tell it. 


are 
arewritten., 
thinking of 
Men and woman 
ion of 


[f malignity and deliberation 


are the qualities which mal] slander a ibject for an action 
we ought to devise some better test of their presence than the 
inquiry whether the slander has been reduced into writing 
not. There does seem reason in saying that a man who utt 

a slander at a meeting when he knows that what he savs wi 


be reported, is really answerable morally, 
answerable legally, for its publication. 
forgotten that in adopting the rule proposed b: 
O’Loghlen, we are applying to oral discussion at public 
ings the restraints which have hitherto only existed in the 
case of written discussion. ra- 
tion, and one that ought to be carefully weighed before any 
such enactment becomes law. With regard to the second part 
of the proposal, which gives to a newspaper absolute immunity 
in publishing the report of any speech made at a public meet- 
ing, that is, any meeting lawfully assembled for a public 
purpose, still more serious consideration is requisite. There 
are cases in which it is impossible for a newspaper to withhold 
the fact of a public charge having b: We 
may instance debates in Parliament. t in 
point of law that if 


This is a very serious conside 


n publicly made. 
There is no d ul 
any newspaper publishes a speech 
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delivered in either house of Parliament containing libellous 
reflections on an individual, the proprietor is liable to an 
action, and could not defend it by a plea that it appeared | 
only in the regular course of reporting the Parliamentary | 
debates. Every one feels that there is in this case an actual : 
obligation on the newspaper faithfully to report what has 


occurred in Parliament. The omission to report such a charge 


would actually be thought a dishonest suppression of a} 
fact. But between this and the re port otf some obscure m 
ing of halfad n persons lawfully a mbled for some ] 
purpose, every possible variety of cases may occu ‘J 
are many cases in which very odious slanders may be sp 
at meetings that must be admitted to be public 
rsons utterly insignificant and contempt! he s} 
lander may | ] tly harmless, not extendin 
1 WwW } thous 1 which it utte 
1b may ] I such a chara when pi 
L wid lating urna to irreparable 1 
to the pr a resp ble family « re] 
respectable individual. The meeting might | ne 
news] I na \ ld thi \ 1] I b, | 
h vO I { sta Ul 
| 1 | t wa . 
hol . h } , } 
ul ] | al ly } SI 
the newspaper really h slande 
purposes Where are we to draw t It \ 
Lord Campbell | sed, to give | 
that 11d at 1 mit ngs l 
1a I l l n 
. 
f \ n i 
a" ‘ = 
T i l W 
need Y ‘ ry no ’ 
t C il 
i i} 
i a i I 
V I y to oO 
I ( a ict \ et { 
y n ntor! I { 
} n { I | 
' , 
na al i s 
lien | ia t 
:, n 
r al n who { 
» to carry the | yond present limit, and 
lication really a i l wl in t 
f a duty which a man owes to 1 pu his 1 
[he difficulty in applying ha principle would | 
courts of law have not yet recognised the duty in at 
to keep the public informed of what is said a pub 
They have 1 rnised the duty of ving fair report 
| isses in courts of justi VW re very much dad 
fear that th Lnomal. [ law la \ 
made I ter and n n vou tra erring 
lishing a ech at a pu 
I rte l atte 1 I nl 
to every tap l th ul 
nsing t ib] 1 of ls, and t 
, — 
| 
CLERICAL INFANTS 
WE are ist 1 to see the plea of incy 
ward when a University man appears in a Debtor 
thé infancy, of course, being a legal phrase und d 
that period of life when the collegian is in st 
But while his Alma Mater thus regards him as 
during the time that he is within her reach and « 
would also appear to extend the signification, if not 


of infancy to that later peri 1d when her student has i 
i ee 


, . +7 . ler ail ~ ’ v 
nursery an l exchang* d his college gown ior Ct rl ae aii 
For, even when a clergyman, he too often remains an‘ mat 
: , 1 : hich it 1 used YY [a 
1n that secondary sense or tne word In wobicnh i i : 

* + . ] : , 4 > ) »} a ; ] c . 
Cicero and other classical writers; inasmuch as He § ig | 
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decided lack of eloquence, and an inability to speak articulately. 
His Alma Mater has, indeed, done her best to make him a 
« well-educated infant,” like Armado’s page, Moth; but she 
has apparently deemed it unnecessary to make any provision 
to qualify him for speaking in public, and rests satisfied that 
s elocutionary efforts should be limited to that merry prattle 
which he has so freely indulged during the three years that 
dandled him tethered him to her 
There in charm hovering over the 
ibble of childish lips; so that a fond parent may almost feel 
pang ol the 


labials and 
tinctly uttered, and the full force is given to each rol 


in her arms, and 


has 


apron-strings. is a certa 


sorrow when various rutturals are 


24 
ling R, 


. ' 4 — l ‘ . , 
S. [It must surely be from the promptings of som 
. A 
] + * as } ] \ 
eli is tl that Alma Mater—whether her naz be 
‘ : . . 
xford or Cambridg in lead her tspring to the very 
i = . 
of the land f irning, a 1 can yet pa DY, 
47 4 4 , | | 
ed, that important point elocution, which, if hei l 
ned for tl clerical pr 310n O nothing of the 
} 1 4 ] 
if DE I the least of tl e arts or \ n he nould 
, . 
nh ma master 1n de I no less than n name, If tne 
. > 7 l } 7 Ls 9 } ’ 
communicatl witn |! nock could e ma enti y 
> + , ] ] + 
I { pri n ‘ I len the ( ] n tna 
1. Mater has | wed upon 1 wlll have been found to 
tly a 4 ‘ Rt f h ‘ f 
’ | } 
e with ] ’ h? { medium 
DY I I then De LD] t 1 
e . I 
+1 + | + ] | +> 
y-motner ! I l l natever 1n that part liar 
‘uly pl paring him 1 roperly fulfil the dut ot | 
; ‘ —_ . , 
pol } mce ¥ hile I i n h n ex L- 
l Val I omit i 2 nstr ( 
+ , | s | 
nim a ry; an tol tha 
! | r het 
\ n { 1 
| +} ’ ; ; t ar { rah 
lern | l, nov Ly in itor, like a 
! ! ! At any ite, his Alma 
| ; 4 , tead | h ] . 
} r and reader 
} if y ; fa +} } ; hi 
] 
We al ied to mak tnesi rvat ma e tl tel 
. i} . irt 1] y 4 4 h ] n " rk +} 
‘ — ‘ 
; ee ‘ ! ; 
n | il i l { I Vi . 2 iy a ul 
l acu ls istra n in U la gent n, 
T | { LI } + , 9 \ , 
‘ 5 I » | Ii y 
ul 1 tl nel ly, and 1 ) 
4 7 , | 
‘ y Li D 1 the pl ent instance, the 
+} Two Vv -} er ¢ } ay ns w «;) » + m | 
pted y vers autnorit 1 t they de- 
4 ] + 
l tin » cor whet r no they sl ld take that 
was pl red to m iney pos DI regarded it as 
yr under the eat ry 2 yi cift: but any 
} have ¢ ? . las 4 I on ee : } 1, 
ey lave Lik 1 SO iong » ] LK up their ml is, that ne 
A: : - : , 
l authorities have not ve iven their ultimatum: and 
] 1 1 ~ - 4 : 
ily just now, that the Cambridge syndicate has arrived 
econclusior meshes 99 +h . and avidaent!) 
iusion rel intly is y iV, an evidently 
4 . 
> ‘ + 41 y + 
ngly—that they ( ! mmend the penate to 
; . 
e ] ed l y reason that they assig? 
} ] } Cas +} 4] 
I the sing il insu nt nat y 
' ; . 
peen unable to de factory scni r exam 
H \ | 3 vi h-] ’ pat wh n +} . rea ir ] | ; 
7 1} : , , } 
uid | Ly a tl l if | nave T ne 1 pia ind 
e synd } sc { llowed ¢ } ae thai 
y were 1] loubt, tl t Ww away ; nour. We 
theretore, that the } h tion ty ] I 
] ; to? ‘ = } } 
y j 1 ( aUS ( ailopniy n . a | Val iV, 
47 f 4 : ] Be 
LO an r evel Perh e syndicate considered that 
y + ] 4] ] | 
, together with Nn O r two R Ss, was be neath thelr 
1 should be ress 1 for the ele r Snead 4 
n,a nould be reservi ir the elementary instru n 
nin national schools. Yet would have been better had 
ivy 7. ] ] ] * — 45 ] p } 
membered that there is a national school of thought and 
7 . 
“a that a 4 Pos = 4 4 } . 4 ] 
© that cannot tamely subm1 » the incompetent conduct 
: = — ’ 
I service by those who « ht to have been Specially 


i to lead it in the congrega 
rstanded of the pe ple,” and shall not | ad 
a dismal drawl, or an indistinct or pompous delivery, 
] 


, . . . . ry . 
‘ by false emphasis or provini ial vulcarisn S. Che clergy- 
man who was wont to read the beautiful liturgy of the Church 


“ngland with a monotonous whine, and who ex] lained to 


48 bishop that he did so because that tone was used 
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beggars in supplicating alms, was very properly answered by 
his episcopal superior, that, although it was certainly true that 
beggars did so, yet, for that very whining, he knew them to be 
impostors, and therefore sent them empty away. 

Swift complained of the clergy of his day that they neglected 
to study the English tongue, and ran kind of 
A nd, indeed, 


} > . ¥ = 1 
the la { two centuries. 


~ | 
in a Hat 


] 
i 


on 


phraseology without the least concept e. 


ion of sty 
the evil would seem to have been rife for 


> } » > 4 | 


In the year 1695 the Bishop of Roch r delivered an important 


charge on the proper Liturgy, beseeching his 
2 I SJ? = 


clergy ‘‘ to employ muc n practising the public 


and private reading of all the of , distinctly, gravely, affec- 
tionately, fervently; so as everywhere to give them all that 
vigour, life, and spirit whereof they are capable.” He enlarges 
at great length on this subject, and , * The truth is, what- 


ay imagine to the contrary, h a complete and 


; 
nsummate facul f reading Common Prayer, is of so 
great difficulty, as well as use, that 1 am fully convinced it very 


well deserves to have some place among our constant studies ; 
at least, in the first initiation into our ministry, if not 
throughout the whole course of it.” The Cambridge syndicate 
might hav udied this charg vdvantage;: andalso 
tha I e given by th bis! London Gibson, the editor 
of ( den’s *‘ Britannia’’) to | lergy in the year 1724, 
ter saying th t ( tion the people, and the 

ir of the Liturgy 11 , dex 1 a great deal upon the 
reading it audibly, distinctly, and lemnly,” and that “ though 
rvi 3 in a known tongue, it 1 t be owned that asthe 
reading it without being heard m t to all intents and 
: in unkuown tongue, confused and indistinct 
reading, with every degr: reof, . gradual approach to it.” 
7 B proceeded thus t that plain duty which 
1] been d l by 1 f all clerical 
infant “it 3 much ft pe W i that in tne ¢ ication of 
those who are designed for the ministry the right forming of 
the voice were made one special care from the very beginning, 
n ur D as well universities. it wa h rtly after 


U! very ol th nar { | f l@ proper reading 
of the Liturgy was ably treated in * Lecture on the Art 
f Reading,” | ‘Thoma ohneridan, t { r, elocutionist, and 

puthor the Pronouncit { who was the son of 
the Dr. Sheridan, the friend and instructor of Swift, and the 
ither of the illustrious Richard B: Sheridan. Archbishop 

Whately, in hi Elements of Rh ' eaks in terms of 
I lati f S ridan’ l 5 h , method of 

‘‘ nointing ” has been adopted in t R !. J. Haleombe’s work 
h Read ’ publis n Next after 

1 Gar Reading the Common 

sg ! L wi that I 1 | bi 1} ither for 
warning than instruction but f it and its successors our 
limits do not now permit { . For the present, we 
content ourselves | ; that ’ ence of such works 
helps to y that atten na l 1 to this subject : 
n vi trust that th nt n nd pressure ol 

public opinion may tend to n universities into action, 


n tne ir e tablished 


+ 


> 4 Phos . ] oie e : > sa 4 . 
all free posterity from the ! le ministrations of 


“NOT 


N TO BE TAKEN.” 


A’ this season of ore thi LS, ¢ ; he s rne umatisms, and 

+ unlikely that a fair percentage of our readers 
ifined to the h symptoms. 
It is also by no means impr ibl that imong the remedies 


use bv one of these unpiea int 


I ribed for their u on tl ut rit he family doctor, 
the empu a ne friend, isa bottle of liniment. 

\ it liniment loubtl a highly pungent and ammo- 
nia character, or cont s pro tions of ium or aconite 
i ted to di rree with the di tive organs, the cautious 
druggist will have sent it with tain prev ntives against its 
b ing swallowed. As there ai me weal -minded personages 
who have an especial gift for rubbing cough mixture on their 


sts, and drinking two tablespoonfuls of « mbrocation, these 
ultiplied by the ingenuity of the 
iy have had his 
glass, the inequalities of 
which would appeal to the touch of the 
hial ] | the patent 


the phia may aiso pe 


che 
recautions have come to be 


I 
present day. One of our liniment 


supplied to him in a bottle 


drowsiest fingers, or 


ar new safety-label—a 


strip ot indpaper encircling the bottle, which 1s warranted to 
_ ’ } 
set the if eth on edge, and to recall the m t absent mind to 


itself. All these are 


irablvy to swell the 


very good in 
a im profits ot the dl 
not supped 


But even if we are 
safeguards, a careful Legislature insist 


ble pwer. 


if OL @ 
i 


a fh or 
alixil 
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familiar words——“ NOT TO BE TAKEN,” 


see a mutilated 


ticket with the 
old phrase we 
complete “ Not to be taken internally,” or we must 

that by a medical, and therefore a non-natural, interpret 
“taken ”’ 
Thus we might find a fair field for philological, or, at any 
rate, technological speculations. But philology and te 


must either form of the more 


signifies “swallowed” in opposition to 


may be rather dull subjects for contemplation to on 
with a flannel round his head, or his feet in hot wat 


Moralizing, 


eminently suitable to those 


catarrhal symptoms are 


liniment bottle, with its 


before 


a notoriously che erful p Iirsult, an 1 


noweve r, 18 


cynical views ofl the W 


wont to engender. Let us set up ou 


cautionary label, on the mantelpiece, 
our 


eyes, and moralize upon it. The bott mM ht 


suggest to us the fragility of all human things; | 
the label that we shall look for a little sermon 
mple w | a 


Not TO BE TAKEN! ublime and 
rivalling in their world-wide ; 

‘* Know thyself.” Unpretending, yet oracular label, upon how 
many things around us 
pasted ! This for 

crowd into the invalid’s mind. 


and about us oug 
a rhapsody! But more practical su stions 
[s there not her opening 


for an invention ? All grea ‘overlies are not! 


| 
the utilization of e extremel imple and well-k1 
And in this genera is well proved, no great d vi 
can be satisfactorily ced except through the « tion of 
a company (limited Here we have every nt for 1 


profitable establis hm nt of 
a public demand—and all the « 
to justify the formation of the United 
Company (Limited 
respectable 
company formed upon the philanthropic 
moting public mo: 
people out of trou , i] novelt 
minutes’ contemplation of our little bottle, the 


seem wholly V1S101 
| 


Kin 
er adventures, which ! 


Stock Ex 


1 


an a in n 


Tun somewhat 


(Limited.) The directors of this company 


attention of the pu to the immense advant 

derived from the affixing of caution-labels on bott f 

some liniment. ‘Their inquiries have led th to | t 
there are many other things besides linim 

decidedly unwholesome, and which ought tl 

TAKEN. Accordingly, it would be an incaleulable 

nation at large if th ystem of labelling were 

indeed, the directors no pr ictical limits 1 

of this scheme, and t con juent proht tl 

This company tli proposes, by mear 

organization of agents, to affix a cautionary 

things which are t voided, charging a n 

fee to those who are ested in the re 

The company and it nts will be guided by t 
principle. & contracts will be enter 

these labels on a ! nu r of private indiv 

may succeed in imparting a tone of confidence to the n 
monial market: the risk of proceedings for libel to be borne in 


this case by the c ympany This might be a fragment from 


their prospectus, neit vorse nor better than sor score of 
other prospectuses wl re forwarded by tl , 
old maids and the « ntry clergy It would | \ 
addition to give the name of the chairman and 

directors, but not ha r ourselves made a specia t 
with the company for insurance against risk € | 
deny our readers that pleasure. But no doubt every | 


be able to imagine su a board for himself, culled from 1 


characters and private ends 

Let us leave 1 pen, and go on a little fur 
moralizing, or our dream, or whatever the fancy 
Suppose the c mpany to have | n for some t ! g 


} 


rd . ] . } 1 
order; on now many things would the 
pasted P As to the ] ‘obable I 
. a, : sd. & 
(limited) who would establish 


warning label now be 
rmation of rival comp 
a contradictory 
. | | | : 
ing, and ieave Coniusion aS bad as or worse 
impossible t 

] +. ] 


rival billstickers would 1 
may for the present hope 


a question that the competition of 

rhaps illustrate. At 

; our directors are “ guided by 

the highest principle,” a large “ Not TO BE TAKEN” would have 

been found on several the f 
On Mr. Disraeli’s R 


that, as 
llowing articles. 

ns, with, perhaps, an extra-siz 
label on the “ fatal N nt of the company coul 
have had but little doubt how here ; though the prec 


superfiuous, except for the 


The agi 


to act Lution 


at rig 32.7 
Saxe OF establishing a 


that the bad odour about 


»] - ler «+5 ] ] 
rk was only partially drawn, was 


seems almost 
} _ 


principle; for it was generally felt 
them, the moment that the c 
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their swallowed. <A litth 


t whether Mr. Disraeli does not himselt 


chief 


ing it to a 


’ 
~ ~ i. 


sufficient security against being 


a 
may be f 
represent a bogus | 


suspicion el 

abel-company, when both he and his 
deprecated the settling of the questi 
In fact, the ** sense of the House” 
had some sort of label upon it in his eyes It * not to be 
We fear, however, that the label has been transferred 


nm by brin 
vote of want of confidence. 
was 


taken.” 


‘ 


by the publi + to Mr. Disraeli’s views upon the franchise. 


ild have been reserved for a certait 
VW I t a 
company would have been to small and ! ipitalists had 


A very large label wor 


discounting-house of honoured name 


impressed its neat little ticket of “ t to be 1 nt”: upon tl 
very tempting shares of this bul ' 


such label at hand, ar 
and disagreed with them all 


An th r ] u| 


ticketing railway debent ! Wi 

stocks, Spanish Pa 5, Ve ns, | 

Cambrian gold mines, If our direct id been at worl mi 
time ago, from how great ruin t] would ve ved 1 . 
nvesto1 of thi ne } 1 


1ying that \ I { 
the npany | 
| 


DI pri ll the ( | { l 
. , 
] i led, and tl I l 
7 17 7 
} yy) I cated ( i 
_ 4 : 
] i ia ' L Ul 
TY Vv 7 , ] , 
4 y ‘ 1 
\ 4 n ’ T 
‘ , 
1) | n 5 T 1 
( 1 mel 1 
? 
+ t} ) ) 
? nt 1 I 
+ on T ir YY ’ y | ) t 
+] \ t 
} 
would infu mo} t tl 1 
| | 
? ri 1 4 
| I I nD At nr | T 
| At pi 
‘ ? rning ti y / y \ . 
1 thankless office 
] , , *¢ + 
] i | l 5 iv rau \ ; 
1 t} it th 
Li ‘ 
4 ] 
ings A 4 1! 
| 
ll ' } i] 
ntery l \ I 
i A ‘ 4 
. 
tne 1 ulat | t 
ht be some way f 
a } ] ’ 
I to | taken, 1 ! 
, . ~~ . 
same label might be applied 1 very {| I ul 


those leaps in the dark which had certainly better not “! - 
taken,” especially when it 1 1 1s 
lil © 


the other side. One may have the luck of Harlequ 


the pantomime, or of the hero the “‘ sensati 


be softly received in a blanket, but it ist « 
possible to come down with the bu H 
Fe : 
Under which cireut ! 
(hus, from moralizing ov 1 t we | 
| way into very e1 
ibout T n har | l 
Most unfortunate result! M t 
‘or by the “ nataral perversion nat 
the adventitiou lof any com y, we fear t ti 
ibel of all belor by id fate to ¢ advice. ( 
eed, is the typica t ma 
y] 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
We have more precise intelligen: his week with reference 
to the negotiations between the Great Powers on the EHaster® tha 


Some time ago, France, on a pre-arranged understand- the 
m . —_ T'hea- 
lurkey to surrender Epirus, rhe 


‘ . Ta) ; y 
saly, and Crete, to Greece, with a guarantee by the protectis 


) lestion. 
ing with Russia, recommended 
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Great Powers of the remainder of the Ottoman Empire. To this 
project both Austria and England were opposed, and the former 
pointed out that such a policy would be the commencement of a 
dismemberment of Turkey, which would impose on the Cabinet of 
Vienna the duty of guarding its own interests. The French 
Government, finding such to be the ideas of Austria and England, 
abandoned their first proposition, and suggested that the island of 
te alone should be ceded to Greece. Austria agreed to this, 
und it is said that England and Russia are likely to assent 
the « mntemp! ited 


to the Porte Turkey would do well in accepting 


arrangement, and to join in recommend- 


1 compromise. She would lose no territory of vital importance 


’ 1 
would be 


ver her. I r 


ner ¢ cistence, and she better abl Lo ré¢ sist the storms 


it cannot be doubted 


®. 1 4 7 
which are evidently impending 


- Greek, Roumanian, and Sclavonic subjects are watching 


+) stu » theaw ; ‘Yr 4] ] 4 1 1 
tneir opportuni y tor th WLINnY iT the yoke, and that Russia LS 


geriy al icipat ng th yy wnoen 1e Will ceas« » bea European 

| ( \ tre aly It allla 11a to have veen con luded between 
d Montenegro, having for its object the establishment of 

Servian kingdom, and the overthrow of Ottoman rule in 

Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Bulgaria. Austria, alarmed at these 
\rul rs and fearing t rown interest $m or] t be imp rilled by 
} rey Inti n. I 11d ft have place la ‘OrDMs of observation on 

n frontier, t! h | i i It is certain 


Hast of Kurop l ed to | at of important 
t us hope that England has not compromised herself by 

y larantes " 
Cretan P lotic Cor Littee are so hopeful of a diplomatic 


ndependence, that they have 


| l ] ( nstantll pl 9 
T el y t if ) 
I H ell r y is Te yea 
i t] ] I ] | I key thir Ls 
wh 
"t Fra t tl by f peace concluded at 
nation of . r, tl ithern advance of 
ted by t ne of the Maine, she was hugging 
I i in mer! if lt 1 yn ut licially that, in the 
AUUC Al August, ‘ secret treaties f vlliance, ¢ tlen ve and 


_ > , 4 “7 } ; 
e, were CONDCIUGed De yveen fFrussiaal 1 Bava 1, and between 


und Bad ‘ t ract Powers mutually gua 
bh all the military 
rl 0 to the King of 

" »AV Ba eC] I 
f y ( Lr'y t of | ia 1s to be 
| I t r i the semi- cial 
of Be indoubted|ly justified in savin 


e treaties “ afford the certainty that the line of the Maine 


; | ss +4 ‘ | 
Gal navliohna iD , ana that the 1 tLLOnAI! 


power is now more firmly established than ever. V hether 


Germany and Europe will see in these facts a pledge for the 


may be doubtful ; and surely the official 


Gazette is a little ironical when it says “ Bavaria does 


‘ 


rehend that the pblicati 1 OF this treaty could disturb 


lations existing with foreign Powers, and especially wit 


Chis treaty is, on the contrary, but a necessary conse- 


Ul principi nationalities upproved by the Emperor 
: ar ; ' ' 
( » and @ pI of the lity of the German Wovern- 
Yes: but . ly col ution of ‘the French 
ao a ‘ , 
nad managed to ilmit 
part of the great Teutonic territory. 
" T | 
‘a nigh Db lin the North 
: : ’ 1 
Dn i I D ibers that tf restora 
+ ? 1 
i ) , l i $3 OnILY { 
| I i rry i agitation ; and 
er -uT 1 OW ° 
b aga rpor n of Northern plesvig 
’ lee Aaemhata 1 a 
I 1, he replies that only Austria has a right to 


vince,—that the 
etween Germany and Denmark will be drawn in 


vote ll be taken in that pri 


with 1 iterests of Prussia,—that they (the Prussians 
tend to have to conquer Duppel afresb,”—that the portion 
‘ Slesvig to be ceded to Denmark will, in any case, “ be smaller 


‘han people in Copenhagen imagine,’—and that the completion of 
rt? x’ 


North German Confederation cannot await the settlement of 


In short, Bismarck is still completely master of the 
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situation ; and the members of the North German Parliament are 
voting the Constitution much as he desires it. 


HoLLAND is in a very martial mood just now, consequent on the 


recent statements with regard to the supposed designs of Prussia 


on that co intry. Those designs have, indeed, been officially denied 


it Berlin ; but the Dutch, recollecting the frequent disavowals of 


the Prussian Government of any wish to aggrandise themselves by 


1 


the abs rption of Slesvig-Holstein, which nevertheless now forms a 


5 


not be too well pre- 
men are therefore 


part of the Prussian monarchy, think they 
pared against possible eventualities. The young 
enrolling themselves as volunteers ; large subscriptions are being 
made for providing these patriotic citizens with rifles and uniforms ; 
and meetings are held with a view to encouraging the military 
sentiment of the hour. It is, of course, very right that every nation 
$0 lid take 


lue care to guard its own independence, and we have 


no wish to see the Hollanders placing a blind faith in the assevera- 
tions of Pr 1; but it is to be hoped tha ey will not allow 
their erly enthusiasm to betray them into military extrava- 
l or to se them to for ret the liberal pol | which their 
co y f late years, been distinguish« ] Ministers of 
War and the Marine are asking for what is generally regarded as 
Ln ex LV re f expenditure on the a1 nd navy ; and 
t ' kk lvantage of the absorption of the public mind, 
king to upset the principle of secular « established 
; 


or eloht vears ag 
I iynht years ago, 


= 

“4 
- 
~ 
ae | 
— 


LTISING of a fri 11¢ llous fi ar of Ir ince, Caust | a VU mp rary fi I- 
tiuln of all the functions of Liberal Government, and a 
a knowledged to 


’ ’ hay e returns of t n elections, 16 


ppeat 1 that the Govern | working 
lv this powerful weapon in their hands they 

{ be able to carry t a vigorous, an lI lependent, and 
essful polacy. There are rumours that Ratt to join the 
Ministry i interviews have in fact taken place between him and 


Baron Ricasoli. Rattazzi is one of the most capable statesmen in 


[taly, and it would be a pity if his services were any longer to be 


lost to hi ntry. He was a Minister under Cavour, and was 


Premier in ] it the time of Garibaldi’s ill-} loved attempt on 

I juence of the Asprom iialr, hows ver, he 
] | 41 | 7 

r justly or unjustly » U pular that he was 

yn, and he | remained i rity ever since. 

é ve now bt ht | fron in, and at 

Ale made a h to t electors which is one 


of 1e clearest and st exposit e n policy recently 


it I H prol inces emp! aLLY favour of keep- 
0 » pul redi vi fresh loans ; 
na he Ww ld effect a bstantial de é penditure by the 
f al nts, by ( y f tax-collection, 


and | a very ree diminution of the number of Government 
functionaries. The Church property must turned to 
my in all things must lead gradually to the extinction of 


The late Church Bill he does not reg 


account, 


with favour, and 


1e says he will not admit the principle of the rty of the Church, 
f the Church does not at the same time ad he lib rty of the 
State. This address has attracted mu il tion; it has been 
printed and circulated, and it is generally fel it Rattazzi cannot 
much longer 1 ain in the background. 


> ' — } . 7 + 4] 
y I : rai, Dad Kept the 
i 


that purpose. At last, Garibaldi’s arriy ed the 


for opportunity, and the child was rou n the rerreso 
. Lot , ] 
ment-! m or t rallway ) \ I that he would 


) , « ' 


i it, pl sced 


‘ 


giveita name. The General took it in 
his hands upon its head, and then pron i over it the following 
baptismal formula, which, if not very < , Ww it least 
dramatic :—‘“‘ | baptu e thee in the name of God, and s thee in 
the name of Christ, Lawgiver to humanity. May you grow up 
virtuous, enemy of hyp yerites, be they val p sts or Jesu 
May you be free from all prejud , be prodigal of your blood 
when your country requires it, grow up strong and bh 
ready to fight against the oppressors and f : invader 


you with affection, my child!” Poor Gari li. He is not the 


first hero whom success and vanity have led into absurdi 




























































































































THE 


Poor Emile de Girardin can’t get himself made a martyr, try 
It is very sad, and it is not for want of laborious 
He announces, 


how he will! 
painstaking ; but a too-kindly fate is against him. 
says the Paris correspondent of the Daily News (who has been 
rather inclined to sympathize with him in his folly), “ that, after 
mature reflection, he has resolved not to go on with his appeal, for 
three reasons. First, that, after the presentation of the new law 
abolishing the punishment of imprisonment for press misde- 
meanors, it would be morally impossible for the public prosecutor 
to appeal & minima, and, therefore, there is no peril to be braved. 
Second, that, inasmuch as he stands condemned to the maximum 
of the fine by the existing law, it would be undignified and trivial 
to attempt to get it reduced.” This is very pitiable. Were there 
ever such heroics, with such a prudent regard to consequences ? 
But this “announcement” only makes still clearer what, indeed, 
was sufficiently obvious before—that M. Emile de Girardin acted, 
not for conscience’ sake, but for vanity’s sake. No doubt, the inst1- 
tutions of France require further amelioration in a liberal sense ; 
but it is not men of the stuff of M. Emile de Girardin who can do 


them either an injury or a service. 


Lovis Kossutn has written a very sensible letter to one of his 
friends at Pesth,in which he admits that the Austrian Government 
has acted well in its recent concessions to Hungary, but adds tha 
he cannot and ought not to accept an amnesty, and that he is there- 
fore resolved to die in a foreignland. This is of course a question 
which every one so circumstanced must decide for himself, and 
we can quite understand K ssuth’s reluctance to accept any 
personal favours from the man whom he fought with such heroic 


pertinacity ; but we believe he would not have lost caste with 


any sensible politician if he had returned in his old age to the 
land of his birth, now restored to its national life. The conclusion 
of Kossuth’s letter is very touching :—“ Of what further us: 


could I be? 


The bitter years of exile have broken my strength.” 


Tne elections to the Spanish Cortes have been uncontested, the 
nation, apparently, being in a stupor ; and the Ministerial candi 
dates have consequently been elected everywhere. 


for the moment, the Government have raised the decree of exil 


ae 
Feeling secure 


7 


issued against the deputies who signed the protest of last 
December. 


Urrerty foiled in all their endeavours to resist the will of th 
North, the Southern States of America are now bethinking them 
whether they had not better submit at once, and so save the impo- 
sition of still severer terms. The Governor of Louisiana has 


declared the Military Government law to be in operation in that 
State, and Virginia has resolved to cal 
with the terms of the Act. to frame a Constitution, and to ask for 


a Convention, in accordance 
readmission under it to the Federal Congress. In the municipal 
elections of the latter State, also, the negroes voted, and the 
authorities received their votes, though separately, and coupled by 
a refusal to count them 
by the negroes in the courts. The ex-Governor of Georgia, Mr. 


their right to do which will be disputed 


Brown, counsels submission ; for, says he, “we are prostrate and 
powerless. The conquerors dictate their own terms, which are 
heightened in severity by the delay of the conquered to ac ept 
them.” This is unquestionably an exact statement of the case. 
The past is wholly past. Slavery is dead ; the political equality of 
doctrine of State 


sovereignty is at an end (‘01 ress 18 ipren - and theS nt 


the white and black races is a fact: the 


ith ha 
really no choice but to ac pt the new order of things, and mal 


the best of it. 


Tue Times, in a leadin 


to the history and results of the American civil war as confirmatory 


r article upon Reform this week, appealed 


of its views upon Reform. This is, perhap:, the most astounding 
piece of impudence that has 
must fancy that its readers have short memories. For four years 
during the whole course of the war—the Times persistently abused 
the North, and not only denounced the imbecility of its leaders, 
but continually repeated the assertion—we use its own words 
“that the South and North could no more be reunited, than the 
Heptarchy restored in England.” Now, however, it turns round. 
and appeals to the success of the North as a reason for the exten- 
sion of the franchise. This is much the same as if the Times 
should say—* Did I not tell you for four years that white was black ? 
therefore you will believe me now that brown is green.” 


ever appeared in that journal. It 
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Tue criticism of the “ wild man” has not been without its effect 
upon Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Goldwin Smith showed the absurdity of 
a £30 franchise in the savings banks, and a £50 in the funds, 
Mr. Disraeli, in his third Bill—as we suppose his new failure must 
be called—has now assimilated the sum to £50 in both cases 
Further, Mr. Goldwin Smith showed that the three Fancy Fran- 
Mr. Disraeli now seems to share the 


chises were utterly absurd. 
same opinion. In his speech on Monday night he candidly told 
the House that he did not consider them of “ vast importance, 


Which of the two is the “ wild man” ? 


Mr. Cox, the Recorder for Helston, ought to be a proud and 
happy man. If we rightly remember, about this time last year he 
addressed a pamphlet on Reform to Lord Derby, the leading feature 
of which was household suffrage, qualified by a two years’ residence, 
and still further made useless by various checks or counterchecks, 
all of which are, more or less, in spirit, though not in substai 


embodied in Mr. Disraeli’s new Bill 


ST. PATR CK s-day passed oft quietly in lreland, and the iy nlans 
made no sign. Weare, however, far from thinking that the danger 
possibly done less th 


is yet over. The flying columns” have 


the weather. Di uglas Jerrold once said that a shower of rain 


would wash the “ Greece” out of Byron, and snow may aff 
patriotism, as Dr. Chapman would have us believe ice affects the 
cholera. The T'imes’ account of the ] wunting car excursions of the 
military, and some sensible communications from the special 
corresponde nt of the Star are the | 


est specimens of the literature of 


the movement. The *” Spe ils” are driven to their wits’ ends for 


matter, and one gentleman records his search after a pair of 
Limerick gloves, and then manages to come to the Fenian point 
with an ingenuity which does him considerable credit. We hay 
seen an Irish journal teeming with petitio for martial law, tl 
editor leading off, and his congenial subscribers backing his pl 
for drumhead trials with letters bearing scraps of the Bible u 
pport of their kindly and Christian dispositions. If there is any 
thing worse than a Fenian, it is a rampant bigot with Scripture 


and fear and hatred for his brethren in what he ha 
of mind; and when we have rid Ireland of the first, we must 
proceed to treat the second with a studied disregard, or a plentiful 
shower of ridicule. The bigot is as dangerous an enemy to English 
he professed Whiteboy. He assumes to represent the 


¢ 


opinion of this country. and he in fact but caricatures and intensifies 


in a gro jue degree a policy and a penal administratio1 of which 
ve havi sed ourselves heartily ashamed. 
| mid-day sitting of the House of Commons on Wednesday 


was occupied by a discussion on Church-rates, for which there 
were three Bills upon the paper. The first, for Total Abolition of 
the rate. pa sed its second reading by 265 votes against 187. The 
second, a Commutation Bill, proposed by Mr. Newdegate, was 
thrown out by 177 to 45. Mr. Hubbard’s Bill, the Church-rates 
Regulation Bill, was postponed till next Wednesday. Mr. Walpole, 
on the part of the Government, said, as strongly as language could 
express it, that they were anxious to consider any means of exemp- 
tion for those who desire it, but could not consent abruptly 
to do away with that charge on property merely because a senti- 
mental objection may be urged against its continuance. It is 
difficult to see how the House can now consent to a compromise 
after committing itself to total abolition by the large majority of 
seventy-six. 

Mr, Li 1M has explained to the House of Commons that 
was only upon one-half of a letter he had written to his brother-in- 
convicted at York for bribery at the Wakefield 

Had the other half of the letter been produced, 
the result, he maintains, would have been different. But his 
brother-in-law had lost it. Mr. Leatham read a copy of it to th 
House ; and from that copy it appears that the sum of £1,000, 
which he requested his brother-in-law to send him for the purposes 


law that he wa 


election in 1859. 


of his election, was meant only for its legitimate purposes. 


Sir Jonn Paxryeron has announced the determination of the 
Government not to give effect in the Mutiny Bill to the vote of the 
House on Friday week against flogging inthe army. Government, 
he said, could not consider a majority of one in a House of 215 
members as a deliberate expression of the opinion of the House of 


Commons. The usual clause giving the power of flogging 
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In cast vill } inserted in the Mu y Bill, leaving it to th 

member for C! itham, and those who suppo ted his motion on 
ib} » move that it be omitted 

R Railway 7 Protection Bill, which pro- 

1 that the ordi ary rig] of creditors should for a time be 

pended in order that the pul might not be put to the incon- 

e of finding the traffic on some line or other suddenly 

h »a p, has been wit] Lwo As part of the public, ve 

rtune of being deprived of communication 


creditors who have lent money or supplied 
ilways have decidedly a prior right to be considered, 


is the ordinary cause of law and justice is already on their 


e, avery strong case would have to be made out for a suspension 
the creditors’ powers. No such case has been made out, nor do 
eve it possible to furnish one. 

has been given for the introduction of a Bill for the better 

lation of public-houses, refreshment-houses, and beer-houses, 

of the mor pr minent objects of which are the establishment 

ormity of license, power of the justices alone to grant them, 
liminution of the ] ise duty in cases where the hou 

The Bill has been framed by a joint committe 

m trates and corporation of Liverpool, and will, at all 

, lead to the discussion of a subject which, it is confessed, is 

esent in an unsatisfactory condition. Mr. Walpole, while 


ing to the introduction of the Bill, stated that he had mad: 


mind as to the rt of general 1 sure which ought to be 
tin, but could not undertake to legislate upon the subject 
had consult his colleag , and had looked t] tate 
i. , 
| ed remy! LO pled re tne Ho 
ri of the Fire Insurance Duty has come to g1 
‘ d vel] Mr D raell m ku O ction that l 
I I re Hou Dé Lie Fin ial 
I vi I Ona 1 pI 3 1 was 
by to 1L5¢ 
( rl yi Comm oners have made the. 
Agricultural Gang em, and their stateme) 
t has been 1 with regard to the grossly 
J nd demora no re Its of tne Sy tem Some of the 
ne by witnesses whom the Commissioners examined 
I They « lish without doubt the shocking 
’ t to matched even in the 
Side by le with their morality stand 
w could t the 1 of the county in which 


ed, still r that of (Jueen who reigns over them, and 

m fourteen to twenty had never heard of the existence of 
r their maviour, [he evil is so rreat that the Legislature 
ol rfer 


was held at Willi 


ntinued exe ption from rating of schools and charitable 


’s rooms on Tuesday, to promote 


> > 1] 
tions generally. 


‘ Lord Shaftesbury, who presided, stated 
many of the ragged schools and refuges of the metropolis 
Were su@sisting on a minimum of funds, and, if taxed, would be 
vitably destroyed. The British Orphan Asylum pays £300 a year 
or-rates, a tax which, if capitalized, would represent £10,000 
‘petuity,’ twelve poor children from 


lutions in furtherance of the object 


J - 


ugh to rescue “in pet 
nd destitution. Re 
meeting were carried unanimously. It is high time that 
table institutions should receive from Parliament the same 


iption from the poor and local rates which is enjoyed by lite- 


ind scientific institutions. The latter cannot plead that they 
dy contribute to the support of the poor,without being rated. 


former can. 


. { , 
Claims to the Cumberland Peerage seem to have taken 
form, and to have quietly subsided into a profitable stall 


é Crystal Palace. At least such is the fact which the lady 


wh = . ‘ ae 

My ’ Claims to be Princess of Cumberland mourns. On Thursday 
the Magistrate of the Lambeth Police Court was informed 
+} 


~ 


“iat @& person calling himself the son of the would-be-called 
Duchess of Cumberland, keeps one of the stalls at Sydenham, 
and by representing himself as heir to the title, gets a great deal 

re This, the Duchess 
“ ntended, was obtaining money under false pretences, and, as a 
Senevolent custodian of public morals, she applied for a warrant 


money for his goods than they are worth. 
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i It is almost unnecessary to say that 


the magistrate rejected the application. 


to apprehend the offender. 


Lent makes itself felt by theatrical managers. The play- 
houses are very poorly attended, but we have not heard that the 
We do not mean any disrespect when 
we say this, but the clergy should use the opportunity which the 
This abstinence from a harm- 


churches are much fuller. 


season gives them more vigorously. 
less mode of pleasure shows an inclination to penance which might 
easily be tempted a little further—sayfto the extent of going to hear 


evening sermons by the ordinary preachers. 


Mr. J. S. Mitt again put in a word for his pet scheme of lady 
voters in the House this week. The Daily Telegraph entertains 
such a respect for Mr. Mill (the chaste and simple style of the 
is evidently based on this predilection) that it refuses to 

We trust Mr. Mill appreciates this com- 
pliment, but it will be difficult for him to do so if he reads through 
t 


be funny at his expense. 


he “serious” article in which all facetiousness is so carefully 
depre ate l. 


We hear of Mormonsin London. They have pitched their tents 


the pastoral region of Kennington, and have already endeavoured 
make up subscriptions for emigrating to Utah. They should 
have a ship pl iced at their di 3p sal immediate ly. 


We have heard that there is an intention at the Reform Club of 
making a stand against the indiscriminate black-balling of candi- 
late rejections are considered both unjust and 


NIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Tne Vice-Chancellor has appointed Mr. Ruskin the Rede 
lecturer for next term, the two last lecturers having been 
If the new 
lecturer will only keep off political economy and labourers’ 


Sir William Thompson and Professor Tyndall. 
s . 


wages, he will be sure to gratify his audience, and it is time 
I that tl Rede lecture should be on some literary subject 

1 chang Eight annual lectures have been delivered since 
the change in the constitution of this foundation ; and, with the 


exception of the vear 1861, when Professor Willis treated of the 


‘ 


il and architectural history of Trinity College, all have 
purel t , as may be gathered from the names of 
ie lecturers, Owen, Phillips, Sabine, Ansted, Airy, Tyndall, 
ind Tho [he modern Rede lecturer appears to be 
nstructed out of somewhat heterogeneous materials, to wit, 

t four Barnaby lecturers of ante-commission times, so called 
be e they were chosen on St. Barnabas’ day. One of these, 
the 1 I mat al, wa founded in very early times by the 
University ; the other three, in philosophy, rhetoric, and logic, 


by Sir Robert Rede, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 
Henry VIII.’s time 

The various schemes for legislation, which we have been 
expecting for some time with some impatience, do not appear. 
The Syndicate has not yet reported, for instance, on the possi- 
bility of better arranging the places in St. Mary’s Church, 
though some well-informed persons believe that the report is 
being anticipated by the disappearance of the occupants of 
sundry prominent places. It will be well to have all this 
arranged before Archbishop Trench comes on with his course 
of sermons, as he is pretty sure to collect a sufficient crowd to 
cause another dead-l ck, and angry members of the Senate 
would then become more angry still. The changes which 
threaten the Classical Tripos have not assumed any definite 
form as yet, so far as the University 
1 with fly-sheets on the subject, and one thing 


public is aware. The 


has been floo 1 
. a | , . 1 
at least is evident on all sides, namely, that some change or 


other must be made, and we are now waiting for the proposal 


f the Svndicate. Probably the present m st u satisfactory 
history paper will be civilized, and a knowledge of the subject- 
matter of philosophical writers will be required, as well as a 
scholarly acquaintance with the peculiarities and beauties of 
their style. Fly-sheets are usually of the most grave and 
temperate description, save when such an affair as the proposed 
American lectureship gives an opening for those who are so 
disposed to become personal and vituperative, or when an 
over-worked official, green with jealousy as he sees his own 
department neglected and snubbed, while some other depart- 
ment, to him an abomination, is cockered and fed, launches forth 
an attack upon obliquity of conscience in high places. One 
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examples of his manner might be amusing. 


tinguished a writer than Mr. J. 


“usefulness in after 
advisability of t 

Mr. Seely takes strongly the si 

got, of things rather than words, of phil 


e ( f ul ef 
philology. 
principle will be more valuable than acut 
into the relations of Greek with Sanskrit. 
law, broad considerations of principles, 

investigations of systems, cannot but be u 


+ , f 4 


again for sch: 


a philosophical study oI what it Is bi 
may be best taugi 
embryo schoolmaster than an un 


logy ° 


Tripos examination now is that it does t 
things with words, and the hopeful thing 


proportion of things to words may be bef 
increased. 
upon, whether pure scholarship or pl 


Lich 


additional encouragement in our main 


We have now once more a librarian. 
it is to be hoped. Unfortunately, 1 
always in opp sition. for its claims are 


sometimes inopport unely. 


calls of this kind pressing for early at 


professorships Lut ° An am 


issued lately to member th 

hbrarian, of the work ] J l wna 
: oe. 2 r 

state in which the library now \ 


in which the library is regarded by 


‘ : 
unable to take books away to their roon 


at 
such a state of things is of course alt 


and probably Cambridge men have beet 
the fact that such thin can be. The] 


what he could to keep order in the variou 


the rules against persons other than mem! 
straying about the library. t is said tha 
years ago, if it was known that “ Papa 


who were thus convenientl 


. . : - 
motner or the nurse at home. ihe a 
to be 1 id. but 


cn 1 ¥itD ] I Ww K1n 

ad \ | { i ra Lt, Lt 

the v it In my « ntr sistar 
regarded a itlemen: it 1s amazing h 
here. 5 Ma A had : 
private St 1 n th and many 
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THE 
more than the usual amount of light-literatur 


antagonist’s arguments, announces that he is 

at the tone in which they were issued. ‘The 

Mr. Seely and his opponent is the very important 

life” as a test of 

his or that subject for Univer 
] 


Thus, for a theologian, to have 
questions concerning the nature of the Deity ar 


bewildered with the disconnected details whic] 
and philos yphical 


with ever so careful an anatomy or tne Latin 
$2. af 7 : = i 
‘is the best treatise on education th evel 


Mr. Seely’s idea is that the redeemi: 


2a oe & ab , 4 -— 
[his is what the great battle w 


so large, that it has to make itself heard, 


the Senate, the following not 

i a Q] P 4] 
compuments. One returns LI ] i, 
another; also of a book for the child. 


library,” a child or two would |] t Ww 
and look at pictures, Papa meanwhile being 
quiet corner innocent of all little char 


gentleman of a facetious turn of mind, has enlivened the 
Classical Tripos discussion by a fly-sheet, containing rather 
e style, and afew 
It does not seem, 
however, to have amused one of his predecessors, no less dis- 
R. Seely, upon whom chiefly he 


waxed merry, and who, ac ordingly, in a very ¢g od reply to his 


omewhat hurt 


que St ion between 


question of 
he comparative 
ity examination. 
33s if it can be 
hy rather than 
nsidered large 
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rical inquiries 
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ke up English 
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officials, from the head librarian down to y that runs 
errands, are made on a scale sadly unlil at which prevails 
in most libraries, where a man’s wor 1 for the 
most part as being of a higher characte y other 
walks in life. Equally without doubt, there to | 

done in the way of binding, and repairing, : which 
might exhaust a very liberal purse. But ity has 
the misfortune to be poor, it cannot ac n-handed 
liberality of richer bodies, and the only with 
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1 nature to make it 


plan, and as 1U 18 a 


question of men, not boys, a field remote from either I niversity 


} a+} 
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is the wisest scene for fighting out the 


a very different matter from the p iblic 


cho y] eri ke t matches 


hletie contests. [t ig 


+ | 
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that we have ever heard even from that great violinist. An 
important elet t in the general effect was doubtless the admirable 
special a 


performan¢ f the orchestral accompaniments—so 
yond the character of a piece 


for individt splay, and 1 ikes the rank of a grandly-conceived 
and amply-developed symphony. Notwithstanding the many 
elab rations al 1 the brilliant executive Pp wes for the solo 


ingle work of that 
and freshness of idea, 
rence of treatment, that dis- 
tinguish his several pianofort neertos. In realizing the com- 
bi a) movement of the work 
referred to, the religious fervour and pathos of the larghetto, and 
ile, Herr Joachim 


kind displays the same inventive geniu 


tne refined Ith uch freal sh viv “tv of the f° 


displayed his mechanical excellence, t her with that deep devo- 
tion to the interpretation of the s] of the composition rather 


than self-assertion, which is rarely found in players—still less 
I ecution. Very 
ting, to the repetition of Schi t's exquisite incidental 


Vel t @) 


t I , of ** Ros mit ] % rt d by u t its first 
prod in November, and given again on Saturday, with the 
additio char r ‘ of ballet music then unobtainable. 
T » en concerts | pl I 1b was inevitable they 
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| \ ! Nigl M elssohn. 
t | n¢ bo j ! N a | art 
E fl L Haydn 
"“G y Life,” Choru schumann, 
C e Fantasia, Pianofort Madame SS ima Beethoven, 
Uv l ‘ Maritana’’) Wallace. 
( f ré I € in tne ] | a lat yns of tl S 
\ ! tL cert } I Ul ul l t} { 
read of sub ers without tl nary t ble and 
hindrance ition, together with the discontinuance of the 
xX pDeDslLve and unp!l d ‘tive orcne tral triais ot new 
e placed the institution on a basis more likely to 
a t ermal é h the excellence of its concerts 
has heretofore deserved, but which its over-elaborate manage- 
nt wW rather calculated to hinder Its « -chestra, mainly 
L members of the Royal Italian Upera band conducted 


Mr. Alfred Mellon, has alw 1ys been, and st ll is, of first-rate 
©xcellence ; and its past performances of some of the greatest 
Symphonies and overtures have been characterized by a splendour 
Of effect and cision that we scarcely hear elsewhere, excepting 
m the adn rable Cryst il Palace cone rts The programme of 


Yednesday’s concert was rich in substantial works, without that 


’ 
pre 
I 


h many so-called 
The “ Walpurgis Night” music is 
of those vivid creations of dramatic musical genius which 
The richly elaborate and 

toture sque orchestral effects were of course heard to great 
‘Cvantage from the splendid band of the Musical Society ; and 


ix re of sm 


{ } ‘ 
‘ Cal CONCE rts are debased. 


al puerilities by whi 


r weary, however often repeated. 
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the choral writing derived importance from the large number of 
voices assembled, wanting, however, a little more subduing in the 
piano passages. The tenor solos suffered much from the utter want 
of earnestness, elevation, or dramatic feeling in Mr. Leigh Wilson, 
who is deficient in either the requisite study or the natural capacity 
for music of such high order. The baritone solos were car fully 
but coldly given by Mr. Lewis Thomas, whose voice is too decidedly 
of the bass range to be at ease in some of the higher passages. The 
one contralto solo was correctly but rather coldly given by Miss 
t 8 rel ial and bright symphony was capit ully 


e 


Julia Elton. Ha 

played ; and Madame Schumann’s two performances of music so 
different—the exquisite grace and symmetrical beauty of Mozart, 
and the vast randeur of Beethoven displayed this artist’s ad- 
mirable appreciation of individual style. Schumann’s quaint and 
characterist littl horus, given with orchestral instead of (as 
originally writte: 
liked as to meet with an encore. The concluding overture served 
is well as a better to play out an audience whose attention had 
been quit hcl y occupied with the great works previ vusly 
performed 


with pianoforte accompaniment, was so well 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


“ Lost in London,” which was announced 
as “‘in preparation” at the Adelphi Theatre long before Mr. 
Boucicault made his appearance with the “ Colleen Bawn” or Miss 
Bateman and Mr. Jefferson were heard of, has been at last pro- 
duced w ith wondertf ic effects for the Adelphi, and turns out 
to be an aver 1iomestic drama, with a imple, dismal story, and 
rather more than enough of conventional comic padding. Like 
Mr. T. W. Robert n’s **Shadow Tree Sh ft,’ it has a great mining 
scene, b 1b Ul mining has as little to d ) with the real business of 
one drama as with the other. The mine in “ Lost in London” is 
put upon the st with great attention to details,—there is a 
practical shaft, lighted very inartistically with gas, up and down 
nd and descend, but the only use made of this 


\ 
" 


which miners 


scene in the play is to allow it to be the place in which a woman 
tells one of the ( hat his young wife has run away with a coal- 


vyner, After the first act, we leave Lancashire and all the features 

of mining life behind us, and finish with two conventional acts 
tant wife living in splendour and the other 
showing her death in a hovel. This is the whole of the story, 
it chiefly by four characters. The clearness and 
simplicity of the plot, the literary merit of the dialogue, the power 
the middle- ved miner who 


i 
loses his wif ure worthy of praise, but 


one showing the repe1 

which is worked o 
] 

thrown into the principal character 

a cockney tiger, a con- 


ventional footman, and the number of “ carpenter's scenes,’ in- 
clud ne songs inhicted on the audi nce for the sake of two or 
three set pictures, are points for condemnation. The common 
pe ple of the 7 Ly he min r, his ¥ ife, and a fe male friend of 
both—are represented with great delicacy of feeling that is very 
this is a fault that is found in more dis- 
lips. Mr. Henry Neville from 
een @1 ived to represent the injured husband 


untrue to nati put 
tinguished wi 
the O yYmpl I 


in the place of Webster, who has not recovered from his 
Liiness, und. he torn With W i pi 1 force. Miss Neilson 
is not equa tne part of the err. wife, and Mrs. Alfred 


Mellon is t \ en! 3 Ul rood-b earted, p in sp ken female 
friend a i that has been written tor her a little tod 


often. M I as often been better suited than in the part 


of the cockney tiger, all the amuse nt he excites is produced 
" t . : } 21 . 

by sheer hard work. The coal-owner is a conventional villain, 

and the rest of the characters are nol itie The drama was 


the 
sful. 

A new con y is in rehears il at the H 1ymarket Theatre, which 
will be called ‘* The Scamp.” It is adapted by Mr. Bouciceu't from 
M J. Lester Wallack, called “ Ros dale.” 


an American play by Mr. 
It is more a di . than a comedy, and will include nearly the 


success 


wh le of the H irk tL Col ipany. 
. . 7 
SCIENCE. 
I ittenti f the Paris world has been momentarily concen- 


trated upon the in Lemaire. Not even a French jury could 
find the extel { r circumstances often so st nve ly al covered 
to attend the 1 t atrocious murders on the other side of the 
Channel, and th sanguinary monster has been cuillotined. 
We are told that IS Impos ible to look at the cast of the criminal 
1 The examina- 


very. as 


" ' 


without being c byi 
tion of the hea id to have resulted in the di 
Detamel laha Piha porahral n were ren k- 
la eral lobes of the cerebral ma were remark 
a rvements precisely where Gall placed his “ Instinct 
carnassier,” *‘ Wurgsiunn,” or ’ Far from there 
being anything remarkable in these circumstances, the fact is, there 
never yet has been an exception discovered to the accuracy) of the 
seat pointed out by Gall, for the 27 fundamental faculties for which 
we are indebted to his marvellous genius for observation, combined 
with his indefatigable industry, and his no less admirable, cautions, 
of again and again verifying bir im 


ts brutish, weasel-like type. 
an unde- 
niable fact, tl 

le for two en! 


— destruc tiveness 


patient, and conscientious habit 
ferences by repeated examinations, before he regarded them as esta- 
blished. Man had looked on man, and scanned the face of his brother, 
in sunshine and in storm, in friendship and in anger, for tens of 
thousands of years before the advent of Gall, without ever having 
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formed an approximately rational psychology, much less connected 
twenty-seven unquestionably primitive faculties with the develop- 
ment of as many different localities of the surface of the brain. 
Never before in the history of human progress were the foundations 
of a science laid, and the building of the superstructure so far 
advanced by the labours of an individual. Those who reject the 
organology of Gall, are theorists, who choose to assume its impro- 
bability, and go through the world with their eyes shut, not humble 
and patient interrogators of nature, ready to abandon their pre- 
conceived notions and follow her teaching like little children. No 
case was ever known where a competent observer was an unbeliever, 
for the simple reason that, like the great comparative anatomist, 
Vimont, in the process of studying to qualify themselves for the task, 
they become converts. Gall arrived at a knowledge of the seat of 
the carnivorous instinct as follows :—Assiduously comparing the 
skulls of animals, he found a characteristic difference between 
those of frugivorous, and those of carnivorous species. If the 
skulls of frugivora are pl iced in a_ horizontal position on a 
table and a perpendicular raised from the opening of the ear, 
only a small portion of the posterior lobes and the cerebellum will 
be found behind this line, consequently the meatus and the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone, pretty nearly mark the limits of the 
cerebrum in these species. If, on the contrary, the skulls of car- 
nivorous species are treated in the same manner, the perpendicular 
indicated will be found to mark the middle of the brain, or, at any 
rate, to have behind ita large portion of the cerebral mass. Whilst 
in animals of kindred species the relative size of the two portions 
will generally indicate their greater or less carnivorous tendency and 
fierceness. The black rat, brown rat, and hamster are illustra 

tions, destructiveness being largest in the last. Ordinarily in the 
carnivora the greatest prominence of the brain is just over the 
external opening of the ear. A comparison of the skulls of 
the cat, weasel, or ferret, with the skulls of the hare, rabbit, or 
squirrel, or those of the lion or tiger with the ox or horse, will at 
once make apparent these great differences, or rather contrasts. 
Thus it appears that in the carnivora there are certain portions of 
brain behind, and above the ear, not possessed by the frugivora. 
For a long while Gall contented himself with ng this fact to 
the audience at his lectures, without making any practical applica- 
tion of it to his organology, but teaching them how by inspecting 
the skull, even when the truth were wanting, they could determine 
whether it belonged to a frugivorous or carnivorous animal. Some 
one sent Gall the skull of a parricide; he put it aside without 
thinking the skulls of homicides could ever be useful to him in the 
prosecution of his researches. Shortly after, he received the skull 
of a highway robber, who, not content with theft, had murdered 
several persons. He placed the two skulls side by side, and 
examined them frequently. Every time he did so he was struck 
with the fact that, though differing greatly in other respects, they 
both agreed in having a strongly pronounced prominence just 
above the auditory meatus. Gradually the signification of the 
difference in formation in the brains of the carnivora and frugivora 
dawned upon him, and the coincidence of the extraordinary deve- 
lopment of the carnivorous convolutions in the two murderers 
arrested his attention. ‘‘ Existerait-il,” said Gall, “une connexion 
entre cette conformation et le penchant &tuer? Tout le premier 
je fus révolté par cette idée. Mais lorsqu’il est question d’observer, 
et de consigner le résultat de mes observations, je ne connais pas 
d’autre loi que la vérité.” Once placed on the right track, Gall 
was not long in establishing by a crowd of fa and observations, 
the existence and the seat of the carnivorous instinct in man—who 
destroys from the trout to the elephant, with a 
the aboriginal instincts of the hunter still glow in the bosom of 
the child of civilization. There is probably no primitive instinct 
the distinctness of which is more unequivocally demonstrated by 
its separate alienation than that of the “instinct to kill,” numerous 
cases being on record where patients subject to periodical attacks, 
loathing themselves, have been earnest in their entreaties to be 
loaded with chains, and have themselves indicated the period when 
they might be safely dispensed with. 

All the arcs of the meridian hitherto measured, with the exces p- 
tion of one by La Caille and Maclean near the Cape of Good Hope 
have been in the northern hemisphere. One has recently beer 
measured in Chili. The mean length of a degree obtained from 
nine measurements between 27° 37’ 37” and 37° 41’ 52”, is caleu 
lated at 110,936 métres, at the mean latitude of 32° 39’ 45”. The 
length of this same degree, calculated on the hypothesis of a 
regular spheroid with a flattening of ,}.,, would be 110,877 métres, 
being only a difference of 59 métres from the preceding, which also 
closely approaches the measure of 110,964 métres, the length 
determined by Maclean near the Cape of Good Hope. 


zest that shows that 
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MONEY AND COMMERCE. 
THE MONEY MARKET. 
F'ripay Mornine. 
Business in the Money Market remains upon pretty much the 
usual footing that characterizes the close of the quarter, and of the 
Government financial year. The demand for discount, of course, 
increases, and capitalists are somewhat raising their terms and 
coming gradually nearer to the Bank rate of 3 per cent. There 
have, in addition, been some exce ptional payments to I rovide for 
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in the past week, owing to the falling due of a large amount of 
Indian and Australian paper. A reduction in the rate of discount 
is, therefore, considered for the present out of the question, and 
hence no surprise was created when the Bank Court rose yesterday 
without making any alteration. If, however, during the next week 
or two, we can hardly look for a decline in value of money, there 
seems equal improbability of an advance. The supplies of gold 
from Australia which have either arrived or will come within a 
brief interval are unusually large, and it is evident that the 
demand for India has sensibly slackened. It has been a novel 
feature in the experience of the past few years that gold should be 
sent direct from Melbourne to Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay. Not 
that it made any difference in the actual totals of specie imported 
to and exported from England. Our old course of trade was to 
receive gold from Australia or California, to transmit it to th 
Continent for the purchase of silver, and to send the silver 
out to the East. It was certainly a cumbrous process to f 


4 


ward specie from just the other side of the world, in order t 
return to it four-fifths of the way back in a somewhat different 
shape. As long as the Indian public would accept silver only, and 
would not care for gold, there was, nevertheless, no help for it but 

in late years, how- 


to satisfy in this manner their prejudices. Withi 

ever, the Hindoo has begun to 3 ppreciate the true value of gold 
in its relation to silver, and as a natural corollary it was found t 
be both cheaper and safer to send gold to India direct from Aus- 


tralia than to cause it to make prett 
i England. 
ments have, ina great measure, ceased. Since the reopening of 
t pure hasers of Indian 


nearly the ¢ ircle of the clobs 


tm 


by forwarding it At present, however, these ship- 


. , 
the American trade, we are no longer the ort 


tton that we were during tl vil war. Again, from the com 
mercial collap not only in t East. but here, our trade has bes 
much restricted, especially in the item of imports. We have, co 
seq lently, far less to pay for than in past years, and the gold whic! 

is formerly diverted from its old destination is being sent her 
again. Another favourable feature is the satisfactory position 
the foreign exchanges. If the rate f is low in London, it 

equally falling on the Continent. In Paris, at all events, th 
bullion at the Bank of France is larger than the amount ever held 
by that or any other establishment, and the rate of discount 

pen market is less than 2 per cent Hence, there is no temptati 
to send 1 ney al road, but rather the other way. 

Under these rcumstal thers ms little doubt that in th 
ensuing month the rates of discount are almost certain to give way. 
After the completion of the usual arterly payments and 


disbursement of the dividends, it is difficult tosee any ground why 


the value of money should not fall. The last Board of Trade 


Returns conclusively demonstrate that our commerce shows little, 
if any, sign of revival from the dejection which has followed thi 
disasters of the past summer. Speculation, whether for good o1 l 
is completely dead. A prospectus of a new company does! 

appeal from one month’s end to another. Foreign loar do n yt pr 

gress. Of the three which have lately been brought out, the two 
most recent are at a considerable discount. Railw rys | ive faller { 
such a hopeless discredit that the few new measures now before 


Parliament are almost entirely devised for the purpose of getting 
them out of financial difficulty, apparently with little prospect of 
success. Everything points toa large and indefinite increase in 
the supply of available capital, partly from an actual augmenta- 
tion, and partly from a decrease in the ordinary demand. 

The public seem to be showing their usual capriciousness in tl 


question of investments. Not long ago Colonial Government secur 


ties were chiefly in favour, but this feeling has so far gone off that 
the Li 
Consols were in demand, and the public 


last issue offered did not meet with a single application. Next, 
b ught some large quanti- 
ties of stock. This movement, however, has likewise died away ; 
and within the last week a great want of activity has characteriz l 
Government funds, notwithstanding the daily 


Apparently, 


the market f 
purchases for redemption of the National Debt. 
Indian stocks, both of the Government and of the guaranteed rail- 
way companies, are now the chief favourites. How soon they may 
have to give place to something else it is imp yssible to Say. 

There seems some prospect that the winding up of Overend, 
Gurney, & Co. may, after all, be concluded without further litiga- 
tion, at least, as far as concerns the creditors. There can be no 
doubt that these parties have nothing to do with the questions in 
dispute between shareholders and directors. They simply trust d 
the company as a company, and ought not to be made to suffer. 
It is a very different matter whether the proprietors have not 4 
right of action against those persons whom they allege to have 
obtained their subscriptions by means of an incorrect prospectus. 
t appears, however, that this question will shortly be tried. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE WORKING CLASSES.* 


[r was not without some misgivings that we opened the volume 
w before us. Things are not, a poet informs us, what they seem ; 
1 our every-day experience lets us know that books very often 
what they pretend to be. The present work, 
irs really to oe what its preface declares that it is, a rec 
mind of a working man by the 
and the manners and customs of 

people with whom he associates. Whether it has been print d 
he wrote it, or whether it owes its literary garb t hand of 
it is technically called in tailoring a translator, so that 
rh the voice is that of the engineering Esau, the dress is that 


| ] | ] 
» literary Jacol 


not however, 


mpression made upon the 
amidst which he lives, 


4] 
ne 
) ULL 


» we cannot be certain, but, if the book is 
y and fairly the composition of a working man, it does him 
rreat credit. It is extremely interesting, and it contains a 
unt of information, and il these 

has that of being distinguished from first to last by an 

f good sense and good feeling, which appears to be perfectly 
ine. We should be spared much expense and much misery if 
ss of our author's fellow workers could bring to bear upon 
ral vexed questions of the day the judgment and the intelligence 


© | 1,7 ] ‘ . 4 
vaiuapdile 1aalLtl l ) 


he evid ntly poss 5e8. 
not very easy to define wl is 1 ( 
I of the working class¢ Now tl ” } I n 
1 public meeting w le pI 
hat he himself. e who ymething . workil 
t the Ler is not > elas : ’ ubli ‘ dé } 
ta manifest straining of its proper nifi Vi irtisans 
lainfully refuse to allow tl a 


linendrapers a 


working man 


unfortunate yman would never app 
l ed appella nt Ul e] per. 
) I \ han I | KI in’ 
i tora ~ 
, i) } Vv | 
f lt n 
) Ene i eT {) vy rk 
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! i Ul ! ( 
> | 
t i ‘ »¥ 
\ exp ed y } ’ 
} ‘ ] mn P ‘ ] . > 
ep 1 I n io it for é LT ) I of MAT eT or fore 
to be able to give prompt and timely 1 to men 
L-y | } . | | 
may SKUILKI OT Da ng a Vy I moke r woo are 
ced corpo! nm work t { 7 f thelr own 
er , ry ‘ T ld. i } nD ist le ir 
é i s TH \ | wl re of ] | l . 
; le fe ‘ hon in a bold ant , : 
be suy 1 that he would lose by ref v 
: 
iy ) W | a I Lt na née 
+ ) ir to Ip y | 
\ r { | VI 
| t reality killed 
> + } } 
f { ‘ VT cif 
} 
| rf KT e i I n 
n to 1 and the | l ord I I 
: 
i rikes naturally « { 
ng in the book. Our author gives pinion 
‘ . . ° ’ 
it trade-unions, 1f upon a compreh LV ule, al ( ed 
lL, 2 ‘ , } ] 
business-like manner, are extremely bet » their 
bers, and favourable to the interests of the e pioy el! t those 
ers,” and he gives as an illustration an account of the pro- 
J ec | | 4 . - . 7 . * . 7 
ngs ol rhe Amalgamated society ol Eng neers, M OnLNISts, 
ilwrights, Smiths, and Pattern-Makers. Previous to the year 
-d } : | + » -4 - s | ~" 
h of these trades had a society of its own, but they then 


i and formeda union whichat present numbers morethan 30.000 


mbers. Its income for 1865 was over £77,000, its ex penditure 
ibout DO.000, and its total balance in hand ut the end of the 
<ceeded £11 As no candidate is eligible for admission 

e society unless he “is possessed of good abiliti is a 

n, ] of idy | ib i od moral lara ter,’ t k Ds 

f e dregs of the trad nd masters, as a rule, } er its 
men who are not unionists. One of the principal chargs 

l against trad nio1 3 that they tend t reduce i rkK 

ne dead level, for ¢ them all to work for tl ume pay, 

efore ¢ the ardourand dulling the intell nee of the 


rior to his fellows. But 
1 of this a rtion, except in the case of a | idly-conducted 

by. All that € l 
he says, 1S that as they admit n member unless 
>p ssessed of good abilities as a workman, no member must 
for less than the average rate of wages paid to members of 
trade in the district in which he is employed.” 
admits, however, that while the principle of trad 


who is pe 
well-managed associations insist 
» one to be 
} 


same branch of 


lnions ~! 


nd, it has in some instances been grossly perverted, and that 
eties have disgraced themselves by “their enerally 


ve policy, their unwritten but perfectly understood laws, 


their blatant inflammatory spouters, and their lukewarm, half- 
I i conden L100 I utrages, and the u rupul rufhans 
“ie Ha r ( t , f the Work Classes j 4 > 
eer, L Br rs 
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by whom they are committed.” As regards strikes, while he holds 
that circumstances may arise to justify them at times, he thinks 
that they are generally an unmixed evil. The frequency with which 
they occur he looks upon as arising from the fact “ that the general 
run of working men do not fully comprehend the nature and mag- 
nitude of the evils involved in a strike, and lacking the check that 
would arise from a thorough understanding of these evils, they 
adopt a strike as a first instead of a last resource.” He points out 
the nature of these evils, the loss of wages, the suffering endured 
by wives and families, the sending away of trade to foreign 
countries and the consequent depreciation of labour, and the 
demoralization which invariably follows a strike, and he adds 
that if working men would only consider these things calmly 
for themselves instead of being led away “by the clap-trap of 
professional strike a strike is ‘a paying concern, ” 
trikes would seld eard of. 
or professional agitators, our engineer manifestly entertains no 
small dislike. In a chapter headed ‘‘ Working Men’s Friends,” he 
amusing description of of that class. 
ficulty i original of 
Crusher, pro- 


+ - 
i.e! 


mongers, to whom 


o1ves an St veral 


specime ns 
who is the 


in Gilse veering 


: Alphabet ; 


his porta of t or I 
prietor of Crusher’s newspap r,’ occupier of the proud position of 
‘‘ journalistic agitator and toady-in-chief to ‘the working man.’” 


uthor, may have been in the habit of con- 
ratively happy man ; he may be conscious 
‘earning good wages, and of 
have been able to boast of a 


A it chanic, Savs our 
sidering himself a com} 


Y 
i 
ioyment Or ¢ 


enjoying good health ; he may long 


| Pp] Vy nome an i increasing de p 2 in the savll 7§ bank. But at 
length he becomes a reader of Crusher’s newspaper, and from that 


moment his peace is t led, his contentment is gone. He dis- 
vers that he is one of the most oppressed and miserable of human 
y of “ a bloated, vicious, blood- 
unfairly taxed, and unjustly 


governed ; that | ground down” by the capitalist, and that 
his rights are annihilated by every employer of labour, The natural 
result of this great discovery is to render him a discontented man, 
, is no ] ven to his work, but wastes its 

y winary wrongs W the agitator 

A nother mol langerous friend against whom our author 
forcibl pl . he delegat He has g erally commenced 
l yma noted for aversion to hard work, and a 
fo rth Having a great flow of language 


polysyllables, he soon gains a great 
luent fellow workmen, and 
ition of being able “ tospeak like a book.” 
A 1 time, w a gate is required, he is probably the 
man selected. and th } ymes out in all his glory. Then he 


ers that er and designing tyrants, whose 

b g re to grind down the working man, and to 

1ma lt] \ pg it out of | sweat and blood,’ and it 
when he ] this discovery that he urges his ‘ down- 

i re ho nger to such a state of things, 
resist t t y of masters and capitalists ; urges them, 
1, to tal e of the mo:t disastrous steps that any body 

f w ul namely, to strike It is he, moreover, 


y and their families 
C1. 4} 
ise tl 


are 


! | ) il l ree l reluse 1e terms 
ffered m by elr e! pl ye! ilways remembering, though not 
Ind to the ji t. that as a trade delegate he draws a salary 
l ¢ e W he strike ends. Such men as he and 


(rusher undoubtedly exercise a great influence over the minds of 

o| } m our el ineer that there 

ng artisans a class of thoughtful and tolerably educated men 

who see through the pretence « d good will with which 

lises his greedy selfishness ; and by these men he 
lass 


—J 


Y ef 


f disinterest 


hopes the working classes will ultimately be freed “ from the 


t 


injurl t] I | l im at pre sent exercised over a large portion of 
them by 1 who, in the guise of friends, are their greatest 
enemile 

One of the principal reasons why working men are so easily 
deluds L DY prot ; nal ag tators and mischief mongers 1s, according 
to o ithor. that ti y are ¢ lucated on a thoroughly false system. 
“Tl reat fa it » he says, ~ that it attempts too much 
attempts to make scholars of children inst id of merely paving the 
wav to their becoming intelligent men,” and that it is “‘one that sacri- 
fices t ilt tion of the higher faculties to the development of a 
mechanical and comparatively useless power of memory.” It is worse 
than useless. he argues, to trouble children who are to leave school 
1t fourteen vears of age with the mass of worthless information with 
which they are generally crammed, and which they forget as soon 


as pos ble after entering the w rksh Dp, ind he is opposed to extend- 


' 


ing their school studies yond the plain foundations of reading, 
. . 7 7 

writing, and ariti Working men cannot be made sCILOLATS, 

but by reading they may gain knowledge, and to create and 


direct taste I re ng i ft the chief aim of their educa- 
ly educated men among 
} no lack of shrewdness 
and intelligence, but, rule, these qualities are attended 


by al st inv The cons juence is, that the 
well-informed n “al inadequate to the leavening of the 
mass, and in any n affecting the relations between their own 


and other classes of ty. their influence is utte rly swamped by 
that of the many-headed multitude, who acknowledge the sway of 
the profes ion il agitators. 


We have called attention ye of the principal merits of our 
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engineer's modest little volume. 
sketches of the manners and customs of the . 
best of which is a record of a Sunday at home. Our = or 
evidently possesses much natural keenness of observation, an mo 
small share of humour ; but what are, in our eyes, the chief attrac- 
tions of his book are, as we have already said, the moderation, 
the judgment, and the good feeling which honourably characterize 


it throughout. 











It contains also some amusing 
working classes, the 











PHILO-THEANTHROPY.* 


Aw advertisement has been for some time moving the wonder of 
those who read the advertisement sheets of newspapers, by the 
announcement that “ D. O. M., the Triune, or the New Religion, 
is now ready. The mystery and the large promise of this title 
suggest Scrutator’s book as an eligible investment, and therefore it 
is as well to give our readers some idea of what such investment 
will yield. The cabalistic D. O. M. savours strongly, on the face 
of it, of the Pagan ascriptions of Rome, and it turns out on inves- 
tigation to be closely akin thereto. The little building on the left 
hand of the approach to a certain well-known French chateau at 
Fernex bears the inscription, “ Deo erexit Voltaire ;” and in a 
similar spirit, though with a praiseworthy modesty which takes 
shelter in initials, Scrutator dedicates his book, “ Deo Omnipotenti 
Optimo Maximo,” omitting not unnaturally one of the initial 
letters, in order to avoid the omen involved in such a legend as 
“DPD, 0. O. M., the New Religion.” The title Triune has no connec- 
tion with the Trinity, quite the reverse ; for Scrutator speaks of 
that catholic doctrine with an easy and compassionate contempt, 
as a mere “dwarf credulity when compared with the baseless fabric 
of the Fall of Man.” The Triune, in fact, is neither more nor less 
than the fly leaf at the end of the book, containing “‘ the three tables 
for the soul,” which are—No. 1, a column of wrong or evil; No. 2, 
an amended pater-noster and creed ; and No. 3, a column of right 
or good. Finally, to have done with the title of the book, as 
Solomon said there was nothing new under the sun, so far of course 
as he was acquainted with the outlook of that luminary, so may 


impartial readers say when they judge the promise of Scrutator’s | 


title by the performance of his pages, inasmuch as it seems from 
his own statements that the main principles of the new religion 
were inculcated long ago by Confucius. Three defects from per- 
fection, which the Chinese philosopher's system is here allowed to 
have displayed, have been abundantly set right by any number of 
prophets of Scrutator’s kidney and otherwise, and can scarcely be 
claimed as novel conquests in the year of grace 1867 ; these being, 
first, the recognition of the maxim that the seasons may be pro- 
pitiated ; secondly, the declaration of the privileges of departed 
spirits ; and, thirdly, the belief that the Person to whom Scrutator 
dedicates his little book is “ capable of giving plentiful harvests in 
answer to public prayer and worship.” 
When the composition of some new and universal pill has been 
revealed to man, the recipient of the revelation at once proceeds 
from philanthropic motives to introduce to the notice of the public 
this pill. So the phrase usually runs, and Scrutator only modifies 
it very slightly when he announces that his work is an attempt 
“from philo-theanthropic motives, to introduce to the uvtice al 
the public this religion,’—the new religion, that is. The insertion 
of two syllables in the word philanthropic, it may be as well to say 
is explained to have the effect of declaring that the scope of the 
author's love includes his dedicatee as well as his readers. We 
have already had occasion to refer to Scrutator’s modesty as being 
greater than that of M. de Voltaire, as initials are less than words : 
and this same admirable quality of his appears in equally clear 
relief by comparison with the Holloways and ‘in sealen f 
specific medicines. He does not expect to convert the wh 7 
world of England to a belief in the remedial efficacy of his pana - 
in avy short period of time ; on the contrary, he allows a aie 1 
years, for the creed he writes and publishes on the sacred fly leaf 
as No. 2 of the tables for the soul, is entitled the creed of the 
English in the year 1966, or rather, one might have thought. in 
the year 99 A.s., commencing a new era from the appearance of 
Scrutator in print. There seems, however, to be no’ abjecti : t 
beginning with the new pater-noster at once, as it is ious with ‘ 
any limitation of date. For this prayer itself and for th , i 
must refer the inquiring mind to table No. 2 aforesaid le ne the 
reader to correct misprints, as he will have acquired som on ~~ 
in doing if he has read through the book to the fl ‘leaf. Tt Sates 
of public worship, suited to the new religion, is vl be publi hed 
shortly, and when the full machinery is put in moti =, elena, 
mag! 7 — is Scrutator, “ ventures to predict” that co 
ciples will be uniformly adopted, and then a “ vivid and iful 
rophecy ” of universal love and. a, eee 
etter, the said prophecy sane be rny age iy A he = 
Theology (Councils xvi, 43, 44), and “fou nd “eee m, weenie 
peo from God, but on inductive ae aan 
O far as we can understan i ' 
religion, it is necessary, in mh re Ey ena = ee 
oer ogy Tepter Amare a properly scientific theo- 
gian, eve that of each race of men, Red Indi: 
Negroes, Malays, Tartars, and Europeans a p ppp Peck: sanare 
pairs, was originally created ; that mam: tabrica; Et fe plurality of 
imagination the nature of his God and ‘of hi “C Vs. cree. 
invents and observes public religious cer sit _ 
thereto ; that all religions have a common origin, Preps sera 
of two parte, vis, a metaphysical creed and a physical worship, 
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and vary in their development with the psychological condition of 
the worshipper ; and that every attempt of “those wanderin 
assailants and expostulators called missionaries” must fail when 
brought to bear upon peoples possessed of a religion of their 9 

as offending both the faith and the reason of the listefers. Physical 
pain is designedly caused by the laws of the Deity, since otherwise 
those laws would neither act as an incentive to mankind, nor ag an 
indication of the power and presence of the Almighty, good ang 
evil existing for no other purpose than to put man in a state of 
probation for another life. The idea of the existence of Satan the 
new religion unconditionally rejects, as the token of a bar 
condition of the human mind. The founder of Christian; 
although as a philo-theanthropist coming up almost to the highest 
scientific conception, was yet capable of anger and vituperation 
and made himself the author of the most terrible and cruel domestic 
tragedies. As a scientific theologian, nevertheless, his position 
was a lofty one, as he nowhere recognised the monstrous injusticg 
of vicarious punishment (an ambiguous sentence, at least), nowhere 
insisted on an abandonment of the reasoning faculties when 
describing the Deity, and nowhere denied the efficacy of good 
works. Sacerdotal Christianity has wrought immense cruelty and 
mischief in the world, and, though its time has now gone by, there 
remains metaphysical Christianity ; when this last. is swept away 
it will be well for mankind. The future life of celestial felicity, 
the reward of a good life here, will consist in an increase of know. 
ledge, benevolence, moral attributes, and science. It is believed— 
by Scrutator in the name of the new religion—that this glimpse of 
felicity is apparent to the scientific theologian, but is not apparent 
to any other religionist in the world. 

The new religion is announced to be superlatively practical, and 
that, we must allow, is a very excellent quality ; but, in spite of 
this large promise, we look in vain for that which it professes to 
supply—a fresh inducement to eschew evil and do good. Those 
who practise No. 3 of the tables for the soul will live and be 
exalted in the scale of the infinite creation ; those who practise 
No. 1 of the same tables will be degraded in that scale below the 
beasts that perish, We cannot see that here is any very new 
incitement, beyond the usual one of hope and fear. And even on 
the force of the old appeal to fear, Scrutator casts a serious, though, 
we do him the credit of feeling sure, an unintentional doubt, by 
leaving us to make out the best agreement we can between the 
large type at the end of No. 1 of the Triune, “ man has free will 
to do wrong, and thereby to insure for his soul now and after death 
misery,’ and the statement that if Adam and Eve were made 
capable of disobedience, “it is certain that the author of their 
existence had no right to punish them for disobedience.” A part 
of the argument here touched upon, respecting the “ monstrous 
doctrine of the fall of man,” is so entirely beyond our comprehen- 
sion, that Scrutator’s scorn of “some bewildered philosopher of 
the desert” becomes severely personal, and there is no refuge but 
in an appeal to our readers by printing the passage as it stands :— 


“Tt is certain, then, that a thing created can occasion neither evil 
nor good to its creator; and, therefore, the punishment of the thing 
created by the Creator for doing evil to him is tiger-like cruelty— 
it is inflicting pain for pain’s sake, and is an act of uppitying 
malignity.” 

When “ the reform of the Established Church of England and 
Ireland, now so much required,” takes place, matters will bea 
good deal simplified, and our courts of heresy will be closed, “two 
definitions, three commandments, one promise, and one admonition 
being amply sufficient for all religion.” The first definition de 
with the Deity, as being all-wise, omnipotent, &c., and answering 
spiritual prayer ; the second appears to have equally small claims 
to the name of a definition,—“ Man is His (the Deity’s) ony he 
fectible creature, so far as is known,” the beasts being all pe 
we are told, since they are not capable of progress towards any 
higher perfection. The three commandments are formed from the 
two which embody the Mosaic ten, with the addition of the Chris- 
tian injunction to pray for power to keep them, this injunction 
being guarded by the statement that to pray fora suspension oF 
variation of physical laws is impious and useless. The promise 
and the admonition we have already referred to—the one being 
promise of exaltation in the scale of creation, the other threatening 
degradation in that scale. With every possible wish to learn some 
new incentive which shall cause to cease the wars and wick 
that Scrutator throws in the teeth of Christianity, we cannot 
find such power in the Triune, and so far as the new religion® 
concerned, we are of Solomon’s opinion still. 








WHISPERS OF THE HESPERIDES.* 


“Ove form with many names,” is no false description of 
many books and booklets which appear, containing translations 
from English into Latin and Claak stank There are our ! 
friends, “ Anthologia Oxoniensis,” ‘ Arundines Cami,” “Sabra 
Corolla ;” there are newer acquaintances, such as D 
“ Folia Silvulie,” and a more recent “ Fasciculus ;” and now, ¥ 
any young Fasciculus is shortly expected, there must be rae 
searchings of heart as to what name it shall be christened by. n 
difficulty seems to have tortured the authors of our booklet. 
title has to be found which will mean Greek and Latin sm 
written by Irish scholars. On the authority of Zischylus 
we would have suggested tA\ctoBaray puvupiopara, which, y 





: yrrell B. 
* Hesperidum Susurri: Sublegerunt T. J. B. Brady, A.M., R. ¥.T ivingtons- a 
M. C, Cullinan, A.B, Collegii 83. Trinitatis juxta Dublin. Alumni. Bi 
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rendered, would be “ Warblings of Bog-trotters,” but we do not 
deny that the title selected is more decorous and more poetical, if 
less intelligible—“ Hesperidum Susurri” (“the whispers of the 
Hesperides,”) of whom our translators weave the little romance that 
Erin was and is the home of those gifted nymphs of the West. 
But if they still “sing around the golden tree,” we fear that 
Ireland cannot now be the place of their sojourn, for golden trees 
do not flourish on that soil, but as Juvenal complains—“ ejectis 
mendicat silva Camenis.” However, we are dealing with legend, and 
not with fact, and our authors represent themselves as having stolen 
into the ancient woods of Erin, and as having heard there the 
songs of the sisters; or, rather, not the regular songs, but 
“whispers” only, which they reproduce for our delectation ; after 
making the customary apology for human rashness in divulging 
the secrets of the gods. In this last thought we are somewhat 
inclined to agree with them. They will remember that when 
Horace speaks of those who publish mysteries, his maxim is— 
“Est et fideli tuta silentio merces”—meaning that it is altogether 
safer not to repeat what you hear there; and certainly some of 
these revelations which we have before us must either prove the 
Hesperides to have become a little rusty in their classics, or leave 
us to believe that our translators went to listen to them as the 
crew of Ulysses to the sirens. 

Now that so strong a current is setting against a mere classical 
education, and such bitter truths are spoken about the rarity of 
real scholarship even in the case of those who profess to be pro- 
ficient in Latin and Greek, we cannot afford to pay honour to 
second rate ability in this particular line. It seems to us that when 
specimen translations of Greek and Latin verse are published they 
ought to be excellent, or else they are worthless. Our friend 
Horace has again remarked that neither Gods, nor men, nor the book 
sellers, encourage any one to be a mediocre poet. For “ poet” let 
us read “ translator” ; the truth holds equally good. 

Now we must confess that we were startled, on first opening 
this little volume, to light upon a copy of Greek verses (on p. 11) 
which contained no less than nine grave errors of accentuation. 
We were naturally inclined to blame the compositor ; but no! 
there isa table of errata which takes cognizance of a tenth mistake 
in this passage, but which by its silence endorses the “nine.” 
There does not seem to be any other spot in the book so thickly 
sown with these stars, but they are scattered over various portions. 
And although it seems to be a little thing, yet to a critical eye it 
produces the same effect as an inability to spell correctly, which is 
never admired. 

We turn to p. 39, where there is a rendering into Homeric 
hexameters from Rev. vii., 2, 3: “The four angels to whom it was 
given to hurt the earth and the sea ”— 


“é ~ U ~ . ~ 
yaiav brwe Brarroiey (sic) id’ ebpéa vita Oadaoong.” 


Now it is not till the era of Attic Greek that G\a7rev takes the 
sense of “to hurt ;” in Homer it signifies always to “stop,” “im- 
pede,” “ entangle ;” and to adapt our verse to Homeric usage, we 
should have to write civowro, or some such word. And we do not 
like at all the confusion between cod and Oe» in the two last lines, 
But our readers will not thank us to go into questions of grammar, 


otherwise we might have something to say of the difference in | 


meaning between the imperatives of the aorist and present tenses, 
which seem to be here used somewhat at random, and similar 
minutiz, 

But having pointed out the ways in which we think this little 
book shows its weakness, we are most willing to acknowledge that 
there is not a little in it which is evidently the work of loving 
students of the old Greek drama and Greek Idyllic poets too. One 
of the most original passages is a translation from Tennyson’s 

(Enone” into Theocritean verse. The following is a fair 
specimen :— 


“ Hvide rv Svdoxocd Tv Tay Todvridaka Bworpa, 
KADOL, Gita parep, Ta Mavictara KvOi pev,” Ida. 
NVICE atyy MEY TO pecaeBprvoy Wpea Kadpa, 
ot 0 dixpieg oryavr’, ikehog ong dovy’ ade 
Tavpoc ip’ aipaoid, orydy O° éxer dyxéra rétrk. 

Ta pdda vevet Epacce, kui a BouBedoa piktoca 
AtvKoiorow évevda, iud d ody evder dvia. 

doce Csddxpuvrat, péya pay Tore Kapdtoy EAKog, 

maga o dhwX’ bx Epwroc, dx doppia O éupara vapky, 
ov0 Er’ Epiv piderae we rhrvoo yarebog.” 


' One of the most ambitious efforts is a rendering of Hood’s 
Bridge of Sighs” into Greek anapewsts—perhaps a little too 
ambitious, We give a specimen verse :— 


**In she plunged boldly, 

No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran :-— 

Over the brink of it, 

Picture it, think of it, 
Dissolute man ; 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then if you can.” 


“ Dev Tie TOApnc’ § obdév épeioaro 
AaBpou ToTapowv p42) OD yeLtpmeptdec 
ol0pact pifat copa péipecOat. 
Aevocer’ an’ byxOne Aevacere TirvEr’ 
ypage o” év dédrowc, & pape, ppevwv 

_  Yeage Or) pvnpny, 
kata ovveddg wéroy bBpiZwy, 
woTapov rolpa Twp’ apicacba, 









To say nothing of & pps as a rendering of the “ dissolute man,” 
which word tells the whole story; we cannot understand the 
change from Xetacere to ypdge, nor accept as a Greek ex i 
ovveci¢ mérov bBpifwy. But the Latin verses must es es 
to themselves. There is a sort of carelessness which disfigures 
these also. For instance, in two succeeding lines on page 59, we 
read “ piuguescunt” and “ pupureis”; but a more serious charge 
is a certain heaviness in the rhythm which ought to be conspicuous 
by its absence in specimens that have received their final polish. 
We will take a passage from page 9—a translation of the following 
lines from Aytoun :— 


** Such fate ere long will thee betide, 
When thou hast handled been awhile : 
Like sere flowers to be thrown aside ;— 
And I shall sigh, but some will smile, 
To see thy love for more than one 
Hath brought thee to be loved by none!” 


“Tu quoque, quum fueris modo contrectata per omnem 
Paullisper populam, talia fata manent. 
Nempe inter flores marcentes spreta jacebis, 
Ridebunt alii, me lacrimante, vices ; 
Quod stulte dum sic plures sectaris amores 
Cunctas plorabis destituisse faces.” 


The unnecessary aggravation of “ per omnem populum” is a blot 
upon the gracefulness of the first line ; but no ear can tolerate the 
spondaic crawl of the succeeding lines, which by the way are other- 
wise decidedly prosaic. Yet the same writer can give us much 
more fluent lines, as we see in his translation from “ Auburn.” 
The little volume contains various other specimens of Lyric and 
Elegiac metre, and a clever imitation of Plautus. We find among 
them many a line or stanza which we willingly carry away in our 
mind, and which may well have come at first hand from the 
Hesperides. But when we have besides the “bona,” the 
“ mediocria” as well, and also the “ mala,” we are ungratefal 
enough to keep the latter before our eyes. Excuses of “ first 
attempts,” and deprecations of criticism must of necessity go for 
nothing when the things published ought to be first-rate, or not 
made public at all. A copy of verses must be like Caesar's wife— 
| above suspicion—and it is more kindly to point to typical mistakes 
| than to “‘ damn with faint praise.” All ye who are about to enter 
| into the lists of ver$e writing, take down your Horace and study 












































































his common-sense rules! remember his “ seepe stilum v | 


“lime labor”; his recommendation to work away at ancient 


models— 
‘¢ Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 








THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY.* 


Tus book fulfils its professed objects, and evidently no pains 
| have been spared to make it a faithful reflex of the present state 
_ of electrical science. It contains a vast amount of matter in a 
clear and condensed form, and perspicuously arranged—whilst in 
| every instance where we have tested it we have found it brought 
up to the latest knowledge of the day. The most recent informa- 
_ tion on induction machines—a full description of the new and 
| power‘ul generator of dynamic electricity, invented by Mr. Wilde 
—and a drawing, with explanation of Sir William Thompson's 
mirror galvanometer—may all be found in its pages. In short, it 
offers a pleasing contrast to the slovenly manner in which manuals 
and student’s text-books are often got up. It is, however, ne 
to state that a considerable portion of the text, slightly cond A 
together with the illustrations, are transferred from the author's 
“* Manual of Electricity.” 

Every year, for many years past, the subject of electricity has 
assumed more and more importance, not merely as treating of an 
omnipresent and ever active force pervading the phenomena of 
nature, but as teaching us how best to avail ourselves of the services 
of an agent capable of an infinity of practical applications to the 
arts of life. In view of the immense mass of facts of which it 
at present consists, we are astonished when we consider that it is 
but little more than a century ago that the mode of accumulatin 
eleetricity by insulation was discovered, and Europe was pers 
by the tale of the marvellous results of the Leyden Phial. Mus- 
chenbrock, in a letter to Réaumur, describing the effect produced 
on himself by the shock, says : “I felt myself struck in my arms, 
shoulders, and breast. I lost my breath, and it was two days 
before I recovered from the effects of the blow and the terror. I 
would not take a second shock for the kingdom of France.” This 
new extensive subject is treated by Mr. Noad under ten heads, 
each containing, on an average, five or six chapters, and presenting 
in the whole an amount of detail truly formidable. In fact, 
it is but necessary to name frictional electricity —atmospheric 
electricity — magnetism — Voltaic electricity—electro-physiology— 
electro-magnetism — magneto-electricity — thermo-electricity — 
electric telegraphy, &c., and it will be at once recognised that each 
constitutes, so to speak, a science in inself. All this great body 
of knowledge has been developed out of a few simple funda- 
mental facts; as, that vitreous substances, such as glass, and 
resinous substances, such as sealing-wax and gutta-percha, u 
being rubbed with certain other substances, attract light bodi 











* The Student’s Text-Book of Electricit By Henry M. Noad, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George's ‘Hospital, Author ‘of “A” Manual 





7woTapyp vipa xpda roApa.” 


on Coomion) Suaiys's,” “ icity,” &e. With 400 Illustrations. 
London: Encinas r oe Manual of Electricity, 
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That a body having been brought in contact by attraction with 
an excited vitreous substance, is then repelled by it, and attrac : 

by an excited resinous substance, and vice vers. In other pe ‘ 
that bodies charged with the same kind of electricity repe ; ben 
other, and bodies charged with opposite kinds of electricity "1 rac 

each other—that some bodies are conductors, and others insu ators. 
Such is the alphabet of electricity, forming, with the —— wee 
of Galvani and Volta, the frame work of our present vast and varie 

owledge. 

ee to Arago, we owe the immortal discovery of = 
Voltaic pile to the fact that a certain Bolognese lady was attac ” 

in 1790 by a cold, for which her physician prescribed Srog broth. 
The author of the article “ Voltaic Electricity,” in the ' Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” however, states that one of Galvani’s pupils, 
using an electrical machine on a table adjoining one on which a 
number of frogs were lying ready skinned for cooking, chanced to 
touch with a scalpel the nerve in the leg of one of the frogs, when, 
to his surprise, the leg was thrown into violent convulsions. 
Another tradition informs us that Galvani, who was a diligent 
anatomist, in the course of some researches, had occasion to lay 
bare the lumbar nerves; and that, having several frogs thus 





| opposite states. 


dissected, he passed copper hooks through part of the dorsal | 


column, and suspended several upon the iron balcony in the front 
of his laboratory, when, to his inexpressible astonishment, the 
limbs were thrown into strong convulsions. Such are the tales 
with which the human imagination never fails to invest the birth of 


every world-famous discovery. What is certain, however, is that | 


Galvani was versed in all the electrical knowledge of his day, and 
occupied with experiments on the contractions of the muscles of 


frogs for twenty years before the publication of his famous “ Com- | 


mentary,” in which he even suggests that the contraction of the 
frog may be explained by the “ return shock,” and insists on the 
advantage of employing a metallic are composed of two different 
metals, Galvani supposed the existence of an animal electricity, or 
nervous fluid, in the interior of the muscle. Volta, the first 
apo ars who repeated the experiments of Galvani, finding that, 

y applying the metallic arc to the eye or tongue, the sensation of 
light or taste could be produced, inferred that the muscular con- 
tractions were the result of irritations of the nerves; and lastly, 
that this irritation was caused by an electric current developed 
solely by the metallic arc. Volta’s grand discovery of the ‘‘ pile” —a 
discovery which, in its vast consequences to science, may be said 
to be unrivalled—was made in August, 1796. 

Feeble electric currents traversing the earth are supposed to be 
the agents with which nature works in the formation of crystals, 
and in various redistributions of mineral bodies. When metuallifer- 
ous rocks and earths of varied chemical constitution are connected 
by water, and this, often tepid in temperature, as it rises from great 
depths in the earth, electric currents must be generated, and the 
solution of various mineral substances effected, which become 
transferred by water to other localities, and submitted to new 
chemical reagents to be redeposited in another form. By operating 
with weak and long-continued electric currents, that great electri- 
cian, the late Andrew Crosse, succeeded in producing various close 
imitations of natural crystals never before obtained artificially. 


Thus beautiful translucent crystals of carbonate of lime were | 


obtained over the whole surface of a piece of slate immersed in 
apene water and connected with the negative electrode of a sul- 
phate of copper battery, the platinum wire, constituting the positive 
electrode, being twisted round a piece of mountain limestone also 
immersed in the water. In the same way stalactitic carbonate of 
strontva, and mamillated carbonate of baryta, and the sulphates of 
strontva and baryta in crystalline forms, were obtained by electrify- 
ing positively, in spring water, native carbonates and sulphates of 
strontia and baryta ; and crystals of silicic acid were obtained by 
electrifying positively a piece of solid Opaque white quartz ina 
solution of pure carbonate of potash. 

The following statements as to the absolute quantity of electric 
force in matter, for which we have the authority of Faraday, are 


well calculated to arouse the mind to a sense of the inconceivable | 
magnitude and potency of the forces of nature which slumber | 


quiescently around us, till evoked into action in the train of those 
phenomena which constitute the life of the world :— 


“ The establishment of the theor 
led Faraday to the consideration 
force in matter. 


an electric current 
an inch in thicknes 
and this quantity 
lightning. Yet th 


y of definite electro.chemical action 


To decompose a single grain of acidulated water 
powerfal enough to retain a platinum wire — of 
8 red hot, must be sent through it for 33 minutes 
of electricity is equal to a very powerful flash of 
e electrical power which holds the elements of a 


t » unite into water when the 
ssl amg rach aa ~ all probability the current required for the 
at grain of water into its elements again: a d thi 
of 18 jee ——— ned be = to 800,000 charges of a anion Sadters 
rs, containing square inches of glass ted 
sides ; indeed, a beautiful experiment is deed Peng ts ~ 
which the chemical action of dilute sulphuric acid on 32°31 ante (o 
one equivalent) of amalgamated zinc, in a simple voltaic ale l ; 
shown to be able to evolve such q i ‘ i i oe gir 


& current, a8, passing through water could decom i 
equivalent) of that substance; thus rendering pose nine parts (one 


(bearing in mind the definite relations of 5 Someiote the proof 


7 ; Ctricity) * 
electricity which decomposes, and that which is pecan, A io dee 


position of, a certain quantity of matter are alike.’ ” 


In 1819, another and most important chapter was added to the 


as 


science of electricity by the discovery, by Oersted, of the grand 
fact that when a magnetic needle is brought near the connectin 
medium (whether a metallic wire, or charcoal, or even saline flui ds) 
of a closed Voltaic circuit, it is immediately deflected from itg 
position, and made to take up a new one depending on the relative 
positions of the needle and conductor. This is the great funda. 
mental fact that lies at the basis of electro-magnetism. Shortly 
after the discovery of electro-magnetism by Oecrsted, Ampére 
pointed out to the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris the 
possibility of constructing an electric telegraph with magnetic 
needles, surrounded by coils of wire. The deflection of the needle 
formed, as is well known, the basis of the original telegraph of 
Cooke and Wheatstone, and continues up to the present hour the 
plan almost universally employed in telegraphic communication, 
The youngest of all the branches of this extensive science, thermo- 
electricity, was discovered in the year 1821 by Professor Seebeck 
of Berlin, who ascertained that electrical currents may be exci 
in all metallic bodies by disturbing the equilibrium of temperature, 
the essential condition being that the extremities should be in 
Thermo-electricity has proved a most useful 
instrument of scientific research, and our knowledge of its laws 
has been recently greatly extended by the labours of M. Becquerel, 
The electric thermometer enables us to observe temperature with 
great exactitude under circumstances when the reading of the 
ordinary thermometer would be impossible ; and it has just been 
applied by M. Becquerel to hygrometry. 








THE STORY OF THE DIAMOND NECKLACE.* 


Tue work before us is a searching and able vindication of Queen 
Marie Antoinette, who so long lay under the charge of stealing the 
celebrated Diamond Necklace. To use a metaphor employed by 
our author, we think he has most effectually succeeded in drawing 
out the most envenomed shaft that was ever shot to slay the 
character of the innocent. We pity the man who can read uvmoved 
the sad story of Queen Marie Antoinette of France. The darkness 
of her destiny has no parallel in the history of kings and queens. 
Other sovereigns may have suffered as bitterly and as innocently 
on this side of the grave, but no king or queen was ever more 
unfairly persecuted by persevering and artful enemies in life, and 
none was ever more cruelly and unjustly assailed in death than the 
worthy consort of Louis XVI. The name of the Queen’s enemies 
was legion, and their diabolical object was to gratify their baffled 
ambition, their unprovoked malice, or their piqued vanity, by the 
ruin of that fair fame which was valued above the splendour ofa 
crown and above the blessing of existence. Simple, artless, and 
open in all her dealings, that Queen was no match for the genera- 
tion of vipers that then poisoned the most corrupt of European 
Courts, and sought to slay or to taint her with their venom. Too 
pure for the licentious, too frugal for the extravagant, and too pious 
for the infidels of her Court, her example was their living reproach, 
and her aversion was their open shame, and, like the Satan of 
Milton, they hated the light and cursed the beams that, by contrast, 


| blackened all their blots. 


It was the misfortune of Marie Antoinette to have incurred the 


| animosity of many of the most powerful nobles in France almost 


from the first day on which she was called to share the throne 4 
the King. Arrayed against her were the licentious Prince de Condé, 


_ the unprincipled Count de Provence, the brutal Duke de Chartres, 


of the absolute quantity of electric | 
a ie pares | from Versailles to Marly, slander pursued her. It penetrated the grows 


| dinner-napkin. 


| circulated all over France. 





afterwards infamous as Orleans Egalité ; the dissolute and double 
dealing old De Mamepas, Prime Minister, with all his kin ; the 
abandoned Duke d’Aigullon, the subtle M. de rr 
Amongst her enemies of her own sex were enrolled some of the 
highest and most illustrious of the Court ladies, and of these . 
most influential were Mesdames Adelaide and Louise, two of 4 
King’s aunts, the old Countess de Nassau and the Duchess ae 
Noailles. Let us now hear Mr. Vizetelly’s account of the manner 
in which this host of banded enemies sought her destruction -— 


“From the day she became queen, to the very hour of her out 
and even after the grave had closed over her headless corse, we 
happy Marie-Antoinette was fated to be the victim of calumny. ' 
youthful levity was magnified into natural vice. Her paar 
amusements were made the objects of dark suspicion. Her frien a 
were so many criminal attachments. From Marly to Versailles, 


of Trianon, and insinuated that secret orgies, rivalling those In- 
* Parc aux cerfs,” were carried on in this now favourite ret este 
decent pamphlets referring to her, written by hireling — in 
Libels against her were even fo 
the police bureau. Scandalous songs were thrown in the der his 
Boouf,” at the King’s feet. Scandalous libels were placed > l ing 
Courtiers repeated the last foul epigram, the last 'y i 
report against the Queen, in the royal ante-chambers, bine from 
and chuckled over it even in the Queen’s presence; yer” salons, 
Versailles to Marly, post haste to Paris, to the different host'e 


to the green-rooms of the theatre and the opera, and to bey caf : 
thence to be disseminated al! over the capital, even to t 4 i 
carried it to their country chateaux, and laughed over a the 


dinner-tables, whence it spread among their tenantry ® 
inhabitants of the adjacent towns :— 


‘ And they who told it added something new, 
And they who heard it made enlargement too, 
In ev’ry ear it spread, on every tongue it grew. 





, Heary 
* The Story of the Diamond Necklace, told in detail for the first time. BY 
Vizetelly, London: Binsley Brothers, 
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“ Fancy what a perfect fund of scandal this affair of the Necklace, 
enveloped as it was at first in such an impenetrable mystery, provided 
for these despicable minds! What an arsenal for defamation and 
calumny it farnished to the avowed enemies of Marie- Antoinette ! 
The Orleans faction professed to look upon it as a state crime, pre- 
tending to believe that the real culprit was the Queen, who had 
secured the Necklace through the medium of the Cardinal, he baving 
been her dupe in the first instance, and afterwards her victim. They 
gave out, through their herd of itinerant agents—men without cha- 
racters, without homes, without bread, without settled occupations, 
fitted only for scandalous adventures, and living only by dishonourable 
expedients—that it was Marie-Antoinette herself, ‘la louve Autri- 
chienne,’ as they styled her, who had met the grand almoner in the 
park of Versailles at midnight; that it was she who had heard bis 
exculpation, and had listened to his new promises of fealty, which had 
been sealed by embraces and the gift of a rose ; and further, that she 
had subsequently granted him several secret interviews at Little 
Trianon. On this false basis they raised their broad superstructure of 
defamation, and pursued the Queen with every species of malignant 
slander in pasquinades, epigrams, and songs, ‘ unfit for print or pen, 
the brutality of which nothing can exceed, but which, nevertheless, 
found believers—increase of believers, in the public exaeperation— 
and did the Queen, say all her historians, incalculable damage,’ until, 
finally, the hideous fabrications culminated in the epithet of Mesealina, 
hurled at her by the furies of the halles on her way to the guillotine.” 


In the volume before us we have the most ample evidence not 
only of the entire innocence of the Queen in this scandal of the 
Diamond Necklace, but of the guilt of the real criminal, the 
Countess de la Motte. This wonderful masterpiece of feminine 
fascination and intrigue was the mistress of the Prince Cardinal de 
Rohan, Bishop of Strasburg, and Grand Almonerof France. She 
had seen life in many forms, and had so skilfully acted her part, 
that she had risen from beggary to affluence, and from having been 
a poor helpless orphan she became one of the most influential 
women of her time. She was descended from Henri de Saint 
Remi, an illegitimate son of Henry II. of Valois, King of France, 
a fact in her history never absent from her own ambitious mind, 
and impressed incessantly by her on the minds of all whom she 
could influence to raise her to distinction and wealth. Pretending 
to her doating dupe, the Cardinal, that she possessed a private 
ascendancy over the mind of the Queen, she undeitook to restore 
him to the Court favour which he had lost some years previously. 
By means of forged letters, purporting to come from the Queen’s 
hand, and by actually introducing to the Cardinal an actress of easy 
virtue to personate her Majesty on a pretended midnight interview 
in the garden of the Trianon, she held the Cardinal under a spell 
and a delusion hard to believe, and equally hard still to understand. 
A little before this time, Bohmer, the Crown jeweller, unfortunately 
gave full credence to her rumoured influence with the Queen, and 
had secured by a bribe the services of De la Motte to interest 
herself with the Queen for the sale of the Diamond Necklace, which 
had been made expressly, by order of Louis XV., for the infamous 
Madame du Barry, and which Louis XVI. had offered to purchase 
for Marie-Antoinette, who, with a frugality that did her infinite 
credit, preferred a man-of-war to defend her husband’s dominions 
to the empty bauble which dazzled all eyes save her own. The 
Countess professed to the Cardinal that the Queen wished him to 
purchase the Necklace for her, privately and on credit. The Cardinal 
receives it from the jeweller on his own guarantee, and by a con- 
tract forged in the Queen’s name by De la Motte, who thus secured 
the possession of the long-coveted treasure. When the day of pay- 
ment came round, after a little delay, the fraud was discovered, and 
the Cardinal and Countess, with their accomplices, are imprisoned 
in the Bastile. To the intense indignation of the Queen, De Rohan 
is acquitted on his trial by means of family influence, and De la 
Motte, after having been branded and severely whipped, is con- 
demned to be imprisoned for life. She escapes after a brief confine- 
ment, and perishes miserably in England by a fall from a window 
in an endeavour to escape from the police who pursued her. Such is a 
brief outline of the chief acts in this singular drama of mystery and 
fraud. So great was its political significance, involving as it did 
the character of the Queen and the honour of the King, and dividing 
more distinctly than ever the members of the nobility into two 
great factions, those who supported the cause of the Queen and 
those who sought her ruin, it was not to be wondered at that in 
this great scandal of the Necklace “the clear vision of Goethe pre- 
saged the coming Revolution, and the quick-witted Talleyrand saw 
the overthrow of the French throne.” 

The ablest part of Mr. Vizetelly’s performance seems to us to 
centre in his criticism of Louis Blanc’s views, who, although 
he does not assert that the Queen was a party, much less the 
principal to the fraud, yet maintains that there are grounds for 
believing she was in some way (though it is not explained how) 
mixed up with this scandalous transaction. 

_The several points in the story on which M. Louis Blanc founds 

ls arguments in favour of De la Motte are carefully sifted, and 
shown to be after all but a preconcerted part of the very plot con- 
trived by this arch-intriguer. Here is the demolition of the very 
strongest argument used in her favour by her acute advocate :— 


“M. Louis Blanc dwells upon the fact of Madame de la Motte having 
desired the jewellers to be very cautious in their dealings with the 
Cardinal, but he says nothing of the excellent use she put them to in 
her defence, and which proves she had an ulterior object in acting as 
she did. In like manner she made all she could of the circumstance 
of her having declined a commission on the sale of the Necklace. But 
what did she want with a commission ? She meant to have the Neck- 
lace itself. To receive a commission from the jewellers for having 





cheated them out of their property was a little too much for even the 
Countess de la Motte.” — 


We cordially follow our author in all these remarks, with the 
exception of the last. Here, for once, he seems to have lost sight 
of the true bearing of the case. With so many instances recorded 
by himself of this woman’s almost supernatural powers of precon- 
certed contrivance, and of the fatal facility with which she was 
enabled to conceal her art under a preconcerted semblance of 
innocence, it is almost unaccountable to find Mr. Vizetelly thus 
duped in one respect at least by the very dupe whom otherwise he 
has so ably exposed. We think we can tell Mr. Vizetelly the real 
secret of the Countess’s refusal of a commission on the sale of the 
Necklace, and give him a key that may open this and many other 
mysteries in her intricate career, which have not been fully and 
satisfactorily solved even by our author. The very perfection of 
consummate deceit was never more ably practised than by this 
extraordinary woman, and it is singular to observe that in every 
intrigue in which she was engaged she took good care, like an able 
general, to keep a good reserve to cover her retreat ; she always so 
planned matters that, in case of detection or exposure, or with a 
view to disarm suspicion, some circumstance in the case should 
stand out as a material vindication. On this principle, while 
carrying on an intrigue with the husband of her benefactress, 
she actually acquainted the Marchioness with the danger to 
which her virtue was exposed, and thus disarmed her jenloune 
On the same principle, she denied in the strongest language 
to the Courg$ jewellers her intimacy with the Queen, and 
cautioned them against the negotiations of the Cardinal, while_ 
living on the wages of her secret sins, and entering upon a career 
of unprincipled ambition, she humbly declared that “religion” 
was her only consolation, and that religion alone kept her from 
wrong in the midst of her many temptations. In fine, there is 
scarcely a deed of importance and villany recorded of her in which 
she did not take the precaution to impress some semblance of 
innocence on the face of it. Nor was this marvellous power of 
deceiving with an air of innocence limited to her deeds, it was a 

art of the arch-hypocrite’s very nature, and pervaded her language. 

he Abbé Gergel, who knew her well, thus{describes her :—“ With- 
out possessing the full splendour of: beauty, the Countess de la 
Motte was gifted with all the grace of youth, her countenance was 
intelligent and attractive, and she expressed herself wih fluency ; 
moreover, the air of truth that pervaded her recitals carried con- 
viction along with it.” 

With such facts and principles of action before us, we cannot 
agree with our author that the Countess was actuated by the 
dictates of conscience in refusing the proferred commission. Has 
our author recorded a single conscientious act of the life of this 
woman, whose whole career was one of gross imposture and aban- 
doned immorality? False to her husband, and to the Cardinal 
who made her his mistress, using the name of religion only to 
abuse it, and unbound by those obligations that restrain even the 
excesses of ordinary transgressors, how can a woman of such a type 
be said to be under the guidance of a conscience, to whose voice 
she seems never to have listened? In conclusion, we are bound to 
say that Mr. Vizetelly has by this contribution to the historical 
literature of France deserved well of all lovers of truth and fair 
play. He has nobly and acutely vindicated the character of an 
injured and murdered Queen, who has now slept in a dishonoured 
grave for nearly seventy years, and he has unmistakably fastened 
on the real criminal the robbery of the Diamond Necklace. It is 
a strange and sorrowful story, and well has he told it. 








MADAGASCAR REVISITED.* 


WueEn Mr. Ellis formerly visited Madagascar, upon the condition 
of which since the death of the cruel and bloodthirsty Queen, 
Ranavalo, he has given us the exceedingly interesting volume 
before us, the small band of Christians were enduring a persecu- 
tion which, spreading over a period of five-and-twenty years, onl 
ceased with the accession to the throne of Radama, the mild an 
humane son of a remorseless mother. It was not at that time 
without peril to himself and to them that he could attempt to hold 
any intercourse with them, and, as he now states, he had few 
opportunities for observing much beyond the aspects of nature, 
the productions of the country, or the more common usages of the 
people. But in the autumn of 1861, when news arrived of the 
death of Ranavalo and the accession of her son, the humane dis- 
— and liberal views of the new sovereign encouraged the 

ndon Missionary Society to renew the mission work which 
had been so long interrupted, urged moreover to do so by com- 
munications from the Christians at the capital, who announced the 
cessation of persecution, and the perfect freedom of religious 
worship, as well as by a request from the young King that Mr. 
Ellis should proceed to Madagascar. The flattering prospect which 
was thus placed before the Society was not exaggerated. Mr. Ellis 
found on his arrival that the King merited all that had been said in 
favour of the enlightened policy with which he inaugurated his reign, 
and to which during its brief period he steadily adhered. It is, 
indeed, extraordinary that, brought up as he had been in all the 
superstitions of the country, and having in his veins the blood, and 
before his eyes the example, of such a mother as the late Queen, 
he should have grown up with any of the milk of human kindness 


af Madagascar Revisited, By Rev. William Ellis. With Ilustrations, London: 
urray. 
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in him. “It is not easy,” writes Mr. Ellis, “to form an idea of a 
more terribly appalling state of society than that in which such an 
individual (Ranavalo) occupied the highest position. Not only was 
the innocent blood of the best in the land shed to open for her the 
way to the throne, but all the near relations of her husband were 
sentenced to the most cruel deaths that could be devised, in order 
to secure to her its undisturbed possession. Her own brother, the 
sister, the mother of the first Radama, were starved to death. The 
brother endured sufferings which even the sentries placed to guard 
him could not bear te look upon. Other near relatives fell beneath 
the executioner’s spear. The father of her unborn child, accused of 
treason and witchcraft, was sentenced by her to die.” 

The young King’s youth, moreover, was passed in a moral atmo- 
sphere so bad, that Mr. Ellis says it is scarcely possible for members 
of a state of society like our own to form any adequate con- 
ception of it; and there can be no doubt that it was due to 
the excessive intemperance thus engendered that his reason at 
last gave way, and that he resolved upon issuing the proclama- 
tion which led to the revolution and to his death. It seemed 
most improbable that the Christians whom he had heard 
execrated from his childhood as apostates and traitors, bewitched 
by the sorcery of the foreigners, and enemies to all that was 
ancient, established, and honourable in the country, should find 
in him a friend and a protector. Yet, short of his becoming a 
Christian, he appears to have identified himself at all times with 
their interests, and even in the lifetime of his mother warned them 
of danger, interceded on their behalf with the judges, favoured 
their escape, concealed them in his own house, and redeemed them, 
when sold into slavery, with his own money. It is indeed surprising 
that a mind so well disposed, and which seemed capable of clearly 
distinguishing the immense difference between Paganism and Chris- 
tianity, should have stopped at the point described to Mr. Ellis by 
his instructor, which left him neither Pagan, Mahomedan, Protestant, 
nor Catholic. There is a happy touch of humour in the device by 
which, while his mind seems yet to have been in some doubt as to 
the power of the national idols, he put to the test the boasted attri- 

butes of Ramahavaly, one of the chief idols, which the priests 
declared to be indestructible and irresistible. In order to satisfy 
his mind, he employed some men to set fire to the house in 
which this idol was kept, and when the flames blazed up, he 
stood outside his palace with the companions whom he had 
called together to witness this ordeal, watching to see what 
would come to pass. His faith in idols did not survive this crucial 
test of Ramahavaly’s power. It was no doubt after this experiment 
that when a priest told him that good results would follow were he 
to make an offering to a certain idol, Radama replied that he 
would make it willingly if the idol would come and fetch it. 
Happily, the humanity which he introduced into the government 
has been continued by his Queen and successor, Rasoherina, who, 


on her accession, promised perfect liberty to the Christians. If | 


this promise is kept, and if Christianity should finally spread over 
the island, Mr. Ellis believes that the Malagasy may survive the 
inroads of more civilized races, And it seems not improbable that 


this may be the case, for during Mr. Ellis’s visit, the number of | 


Christians in the capital and villages increased from 7,000 to 18,000, 


and the work of conversion is still going on. His account of what | 


he saw during the four years of his stay in Madagascar, forms a 
most interesting narrative, and opens to us a state of society which, 
whether as regards the native Christians or the heathen, is well 
worthy of attention. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


On the Morality of the Old Testament. 
Assistant-Curate of Newbury. 
the part of Abraham, that as the prophet lived in a low moral atmo- 
sphere, his conduct is not to be judged as if he acted in the more 
serene air of later times. His remarks strike us as eminently sensible 
cogent, and clear ; and without pledging ourselves to going altogether 
with him in his theory, we can commend his little pamphlet as an 
educated expression of opinion, free from all bigotry or mistiness. 

The Last Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. A new edition. 


By William Milton, M.A., 


(Bell & Daldy.)—It is gratifying to see that, for the price paid fora | 


magazine, not a half-crown magazine, 
of the delightful “Essays of Elia.” A humour so quaint and so subtle 
as Lamb’s, a spirit of fan so chastened by taste and scholarship, a 
sympathy so wide and yet so deep, a fancy shy almost of its own 
flights, should be known and spread amongst all readers, if only as 
correctives of the miserable gibing accepted as wit by the million F 
The Rail and the Rod ; or, the Tourist A ngler’s Guide to Water : 1 
Quarters thirty miles arownd London. No. I. Great Eastern Rail ol 
By Greville F. (Barnes: Horace Cox).—We wonder a work of ‘this 
kind has not been produced before ; but we are glad to find that the 
re oe leery tee ancy “ _ sensible and interesting fashion. 
. ind the Ho oth in good hands; but why should 
“Greville F.” limit his sphere of operati i “a towns 
London ? A man who aches a day’s aan 2 poor Powe a 
additional ten, or even twenty, miles for it. The first of th 
series before us carries out the aim of the writer in a di ti — 
unaffected manner, and we trust the venture will meet uh ol ake 
success it deserves. oo a a ae 
Hand-book to Popular English Literature 
Hazlitt. (London: J. Russell Seth )—-As tee ao a 
the sample, Mr. Hazlitt is fitted to cope with the selene t 
undertaken. _If this hand-book is proceeded with in a conscienti 
manner, it will be an infinite saving of time and labour to th mops 
are desirous of studying our literature from the fountain tery ‘ 


By W. OC. 
adge from 


ee 
ES 


Hazlitt, in a preface, gives a list of his predecessors in the same field, 
and indicates in what particulars he conceives he has improved upon 
them. 

The Mother’s Victory and other Poems. By George Abbott, (John 
F. Shaw & Co.)—It is pleasant in that mass of poems, which, becanse 
they contain cant, call themselves religious, to come across a volume 
not a page of which offends against sincerity. An elevated relig; 
tone runs through most of the poems contained in this little book, 
whilst its literary merits are by no means inconsiderable. 

We have also received Sermons, by W. A. Soames; Things Rare 
Met With, by J. E. Phillips ; and the March number of the Colonial 
Church Chronicle from the Messrs. Rivingtons ;—The Clergy and the 
Pulpit, translated from the French of M. |’Abbé Isidore Mullois, 
George Percy Badger (Smith, Elder, & Co.);—Colenso’s Shilling 
Arithmetic (Longmans) ;—Our Father's Business, by Dr, Guthrie, 
aud How to Study the New Testament, by Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury (second edition), from Alexander Strahan ;—Topographical 
Directory, by Francis Stephens, and a Ready Reckoner, containing 
63,000 calculations, from Routledge & Co.;—A Lecture delivered at 
the Royal Institution, by the Rev. I’. W. Farrar ;—On Some Defects in 
Public School Education (Macmillan & Co.) ;—Utopia at Home, a 
romance of the fireside (Hill) ;—Ritualism? or True Church Views? 
by the Rev. Charles Hebert (Dalton & Lucy) ;—Paris, a Hand 
or French at Sight (Washbourne) ;—Arithmetic Heplained, by Rev, 
W. De Lancey Lawson (Houlston & Wright); Le Petit Tresor, and 
Murby’s Excelsior Reading Book, No. 3, both from Thomas Murby ; 
—The Reid Concert, 1867; No. 1 of the Free Church of England 
Magazine, and the March number of the Technologist (Kent & Co.) ; 
—Black’s Guide to Paris (A. & C. Black) ;—Which will Triwmph? 
(Newby) ;—and Diletto ; or, the Ewiled Prince (Dean & Oo.) 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Tue starting of a new morning journal is so rare an occurrence 
as always to attract special attention in the literary world. Daily 
papers being very expensive productions, requiring an elaborate 
machinery for their regular appearance, it is not often that any 
attempt is made to add to the number already existing. About four 
years ago, a new “daily” was set up with the revived title of the 
Tron Times, which had been famous during the railway excitement of 
1845-6; but it did not last above three months. Two years ago, the 
Pall Mall Gazette attempted a morning issue, but with no success; 
and various rumours which we have heard from time to time of new 
daily papers, have all faded away into the vast limbo of abortive 
projects. It is really a long while since any new morning journal has 
been actually established. Eleven years have elapsed since the 
Morning Star issued its first number; twelve years since the Daily 





(Rivingtons.)—Mr, Milton urges, on | 


we may now purchase a volume | 


| Telegraph began the world (not asa penny, but as a twopenny, paper); 
| and twenty-one years since the Daily News dawned upon the public, 
| with Messrs. Bradbury & Evans as the proprietors,—with Charles 
| Dickens for the chief editor,—with Douglas Jerrold as assistant editor,— 
| with Albany Fonblanque and John Forster among the leading-article- 
| writers,—with “ Father Prout” as Roman correspondent,—with Mr. 
George Hogarth (Mr. Dickens’s father-in-law) as musical critic,—with 
| R. H. Horne, the poet, as Irish Famine Commissioner,—with Mr. 
Dickens, senior, as manager,—and with the best staff of Parlia- 
| mentary reporters in London. We do not often find a paper 
| started under such splendid auspices; yet it did not succeed, am 
the journal very shortly fell into new hands. What fate is 
reserved for the Day—the organ of ‘ Constitutional Liberalism”— 
remains to be seen. The first number appeared on Tuesday, at & 
penny, and we cannot say it looks at all hopeful. The Parliamentary 
report is that of the Daily News, which sells its stereotypes to any 
paper that likes to buy them. This, however, is no disservice to the 
Day, which thus obtains an excellent report at a comparatively small 
cost ; but the original matter is not very striking. The leading articles 
are prefaced by a summary of news, after the fashion of the Star and 
Standard, only not so well done, and are wound up by a few “ 
Notes,” in which a desperate attempt is made to be funny. Of the 
leading articles themselves, it may be said that they are fairly 
but not remarkable. The only foreign correspondence in the first 
number is from Paris; this occupies full two columns and & half, a 
is written in a terribly diffuse style, with an abundance of feminine 
italics and marks of quotation. The law and police intelligence # 
“deferred,” on account of the length of the Parliamentary proces” 
ings; and the sub-editorial portion of the paper is almost mil. It 
_ should in fairness be borne in mind, however, that the first number 
of a new daily paper is never very good, some time being requisite 
get the staff into regular working order; and the subsequent num 
| of the Day have been much better. In politics, the Day 8Up. 
the Government Reform Bill; but it appears to hold aloof from ™ 
Conservatives as a party. The tone is therefore somewhat wating 2 
positive character. It is too Liberal for tho Conservatives, and 00 
Conservative for the Libsrals. : 

A very interesting discovery has just been made in St. Patrick’ 8 
(better known as Marsh’s) Library, Dublin—a curious collection 
old books, in a dusky old building which seems as if it had not been 
touched for generations. Certain papers have there turned up i? “ 
handwriting (at least, 20 it is believed) of Dean Swift. The library, 
which is in the cathedral close, is known to have been one of the 

_ satirist’s haunts, and the fragment which forms the most 1™ wift’s 
of the papers just discovered has certainly all the character of 8 
genius and all the marks of his manner, though, considering Wi 
ingenious imitations have been made ere now, we should perhaps. 
well in receiving the passage with a reasonable amount of — 
until we have some authoritative statement as to the genuineness >. 
the handwriting. The Pall Mall Gazette of Wednesday, which p® 
lishes the fragment, says :—“ The relics brought to light are, it 
for the most part mere scribblings ; scrawls made as if to try ® _ 
words written down as though to test some question of 

. (spelling was still rather arbitrary in 1720, and Swift was somewbst 
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of a precisian on that head); sometimes, too, words which look like 
experiments in the Houyhnhnm language, put down to verify the 
monstrosity of their appearance before their admission into the manu- 
script; and here and there a. stray note of a page or reference to 
an author. Of the very few that deserve the title of writings, the 
one which we are enabled to lay before our readers is in many respects 
the most curious and interesting. Why Swift excluded the fragment 
from its proper place in the fourth part of ‘ Gulliver’ must be left to 
conjecture. Probably it was from the fear of giving offence to some 
his oldest and dearest friends. Writing in Ireland, he was no doubt 
aware in a general way that a passion for racing and turf speculation 
then prevailed in England; that the Darley Arabian was spoken of in 
terms that would have seemed extravagant if applied to the founder 
of a dynasty, and that ‘ Newmarket fame and judgment at a bet’ were 
more valued in society than a reputation for wit and wisdom. But 
when he made his journey to London in the spring of 1726 he found 
that the mania had infeeted his own circle of friends. Pope, indeed, 
busy on the ‘ Duuciad,’ had escaped, and Arbuthnot’s Scotch caution 
had kept him safe; but Bolingbroke, to the peril of his then newly- 
recovered patrimony, had taken to bookmaking with that energy which 
he threw into everything he attempted; and Gay, not cured of 


gambling by the South Sea Bubble, was investing the proceeds of | 


‘The Captives’ by backing the Duke of Queensberry’s stable in the 
most reckless manner and at the most ruinous prices. Others there 
were, no donbt, in the same case, but it was enough that these two 
might possibly be hurt by his strictures on the turf to induce Swift to 
suppress them.” The passage (which seems to have been intended 
for the fourth chapter of the Voyage to the Houyhnhnms) contains a 
bitter satire on the rascality of betting men, jockeys, and the rest of 
the confraternity, and is certainly in Swift's keenest and most masterly 
style. It ends in the middle of a sentence, but is too long for 
quotation here. 

An autograph letter of Franklin’s was exhibited at General Sabine’s 
recent conversazione. It runs thus:—* Philada., July 5, 1775.—Mr. 
Strahan,—You are a Member of Parliament, and one of that Majority 
which has doomed my Country to Destruction. You have begun to 
burn our Towns, and murder our People. Look upon your Hands! 
They are stained with the Blood of your Relations! You and I were 
once Friends:— You are now my enemy, and I am yours,— 
B. FRANKLIN,” 

There are some rather contradictory statements with respect to 
Dr. Livingstone. The despatches of Dr. Seward, the British political 
resident at Zanzibar, and the more detailed letters of Dr. Kirk, com- 
municated by Lord Stanley to Sir Roderick Murchison, are said to 
leave scarcely any hope that the adventurous explorer is yet alive. 
Drs. Seward and Kirk, however, have sailed in her Majesty’s ship 
Wasp for Quiloa, to make inquiries,and to obtain any further evidence 
that may be forthcoming; and the former gentleman writes to Sir 
Roderick Murchison :—“ I have personally made inquiries among the 
traders of Keelwa Koinga, and have gathered information there which 
tends to throw discredit on the statement of the Johanna men, who 
allege that they saw their leader dead. The evidence of the Nyassa 
traders strengthens the suspicion that these men abandoned the 
traveller when he was about to traverse a Mazite-haunted district, 
and for aught they know to the contrary Dr. Livingstone may yet be 
alive. I purpose sending details by the next mail.” 

We learn with great regret of the premature death of Mr. Edward 
Stanley Poole, chief clerk of the Science and Art Department of the 
South Kensington Museum, and an Oriental scholar of high repute. 
He was the nephew of Mr. E. W. Lane (the author of “ The Modern 
Egyptians,” and the translator of “The Arabian Nights’’), and of 
Mr. R. J. Lane, A.R.A., the engraver. During a long residence in 
Egypt with his mother (also an author), he became a proficient in 
the Arabic language, and he has written largely on the literature of 
the East in many of our best periodicals. In conjunction with his 
brother, Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, of the British Museum—also an 
eminent Orientalist—he wrote the article on Egypt in the eighth 
edition of the “ Encyclopzedia Britannica”; and to Dr. Smith’s “ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible” he contributed several papers on Arabia and 
cognate subjects. He died at theearly age of thirty-seven. 

Mr. James D. B. De Bow, editor of De Bow’s Review, and a well- 
known supporter of “ secession” during the days of the Confederation, 
died in New Jersey, on the 27th ult., after a short illness, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age. 

The Imperial Court at Paris has just reversed a judgment of the 
Tribunal of Commerce with reference to the sale of Victor Hugo’s 
“ Travailleurs de la Mer.” Just a year ago, M. Millaud, the proprietor 
of Le Soleil, made a contract with Messrs. Lacroix & Co., M. Hugo’s 
publishers, by virtue of which he acquired the right to print the 
romance in question in the fewilleton of his journal, in consideration of 
certain payments,—M. Lacroix & Co. at the same time covenanting 
not to sell any copy of the work (until its completion in the Soleil) 
under the original price of eighteen francs. On the 25th of April, 
however, the Hvénement announced that, pursuant to an arrangement 
with M. Hugo’s publishers, they were enabied to offer the three 
Volumes of the “ Travailleurs de la Mer” as a premium to all sub- 
Scribers for six months. The six months’ subscription to the Evénement 
being only 22f., M. Millaud contended that Mesars. Lacroix & Oo. must 

ve sold copies of the novel to that journal at a price far below what 
was stipulated, and that therefore the contract had not been fulfilled. 

he Tribunal of Commerce dismissed M. Millaud’s action, on the 
ground that the Messrs. Lacroix had nothing to do with the terms on 
which the Evénement chose to supply the work to its readers; but the 
Imperial Court, thinking that the facts show an indirect evasion of the 
—— agreed on, has reversed that decision, ordering Messrs. 

acroix to repay to M. Milland the sum of 15,000f. received, declaring 
the latter released from the payment of the rest of the purchase- 
heey and saddling the former with all the costs, both of the original 

caring and the appeal. 

A sister of Béranges, the poet, still lives. She is a nun in the 


Convent des Oiseaux, at Paris, and isa h ld, but 
in good health. ux, aris, is a hundred and one years old, bu 








The preamble to the Bill concerning the grant of £16,000 sterling 
to M. de Lamartine commences by referring to the law of the 22nd 
of August, 1790, for making provision for illustrious citizens, and, 
after alluding to several eminent men who have been thus recom. 
pensed, proceeds :—“ The Government has thought the moment hag 
arrived to confer on M. de Lamartine a manifestation of national 
gratitude. It desires to intervene, during his lifetime, to give him a 
striking testimony for his former services, a noble and precious assist. 
ance in his present difficulties, and a guarantee for his security and 
tranquillity in the future. Through the vicissitudes of a long life, M. de 
Lamartine, poet, author, speaker, and statesman, has dignified his 
country. He has defended it with courage, and his services have been 
of those which interest society at large. The Legislative Body will 
not hesitate to think with the Government that it is worthy of France 
to honour the celebrity of M. de Lamartine by an act of high munifi- 
cence.” The grant is said to be very unpopular in France, M. de 
Lamartine’s difficulties having often been relieved before, with no 
apparent benefit. 

It is now announced that the anniversary dinner of the Newspaper 
Press Fand will take place on Saturday, the 29th of June, when Mr, 
Gladstone will occupy the chair, and a distinguished gathering of 
members of Parliament, of the bar, and of the literary world, will-do 
honour to the occasion. 

The Guardian says it is “in a position to state that the work which 
her Majesty has been for some time reported to be engaged in writing, 
1s not merely in a forward state, but is actually printed, stitched, 
bound, and, at least a fortnight ago, was distributed among her owa 
personal friends and those of the late Prince Consort.” 

A writer in Notes and Queries says of Thomas Southern, the dramatic 
author, that, having reached the age of eighty-five, “he enjoyed tie 
longest life of all our poets.” This isa strange slip. Surely the writer 
was forgetting the cases of Samuel Rogers and Walter Savage Landor 
—the former of whom lived to be ninety-two, and the latter to be 
eighty-nine. 

A subscription has been opened for presenting a sum of money to 
Mr. Mark Antony Lower, the Lewes antiquarian, who for many years 
has contributed largely to the * Collections” of the Sussex Archmo- 
logical Society, besides writing several works on genealogy and 
topography. 

The Master and Fellows of Jesus College, Oxford, have lent to Mr. 
Furnivall, for the Early English Text Society, a MS. English-Latin 
Grammar, of about 1500. It is unfortunately imperfect, the first five 
pages having been torn out. The editing has been confided to Mr, 
Henry B. Wheatley. 

Excited by the remarks of M. Philardte Chasles, Mr. Gerald Massey 
has again taken up his favourite subject of the Shakespeare Sonneta, 


| addressing a long communication on his well-known theory of their 





production to the Atheneum. 

Dr. A. Fels, at a recent meeting of the German Society for Science, 
Literature, and Art, gave some interesting particulars of the histo 
of the Rouman language and literature, as developed in Wal 
and Moldavia from the tenth century. 

The Manchester Subscription Library, started in 1765, is abont.to 
be sold by auction. It comprises nearly 30,000 volumes. 

A bust of Shakespeare has been unveiled at Nassau, in the Ba. 
hamas. The ceremony took place at a soirée of the Bahama Institute, 
and the bust is to be placed in the Public Library. 

Mr. Edward Goflowski is preparing a bust of Artemus Ward, from 
a posthumous cast. 

We find, amongst other items of American literary news, that Mr. 
Bayard Taylor will employ himself while abroad upon a novel depict- 
ing the life of Americans in Europe; that Miss Emma Hardinge, the 
*mediam,” is writing a “‘ History of Spiritualism in America;” that 
Mr. W. J. Paulding will shortly publish a memoir of his father, Mr. 
James K. Paulding, who, together with Washington Irving, wrote 
* Salmagundi;” and that Mr. Matthew F. Whittier, the brother of 
J. G. Whittier, has a humorous poem in preparation. 

Baron Tauchnitz is about to issue, in the style of his series of 
standard English works, English translations from the best German 
authors, 

With the close of the present year expire all German copyrights 
whose term has been extended by special privilege. This will set 
free the writings of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Herder, Kérner, 
Biirger, Jean Paul Richter, and others; and cheap reprints of many 
are already announced at Berlin. 

A pamphlet has been published in Paris which will be interesting 
to Mexican bond-holders. It is entitled ‘“‘ Consultation pour les 
Porteurs d’Obligations Mexicaines,” by M. Marie, late Batonnier de 
l’Ordre des Avocats 4 Paris. It is sold at the house of M. Dupont, 

Messrs. Loncmans & Co, have nearly ready, “ Liber Librorum, its 
Structure, Limitations, and Purpose, a Friendly Communication to a 
Reluctant Sceptic ;” ‘ Valpy’s Latin Delectus,” corrected and adapted 
to the “ Public Scheol Latin Primer,” by John T. White; ** England 
and Christendom,” with a general preface on the “Tendencies of 
Religion in England,” by Archbishop Manning ; &. 

Mr. BentLeY will publish immediately, “ Atheism and the Social 
Danger,” by the Bishop of Orleans, edited and revised, with a preface, 
by Archbishop Manning; ‘‘ The Last Days of Louis Philippe, and the 
Revolution of 1848,” by M. Guizot (concluding his Memoirs); “ Sea- 
Gull (Gaviota),” from the Spanish of Oaballero, by the Hon. Augusta 
Bethell, 2 vols.; a “Life of Edward John Eyre,” late Governor of 
Jamaica, by Hamilton Hume, with portrait; ‘ Miss Jane,” a new 
novel, by the Author of “ Lady Flavia,” 8 vols.; &c. 

Messrs. Cuapman & Haut announce, “Ireland and her Churches,” 
by James Godkin, 1 vol.; and “A Chip of the Old Block,” by George 
Grettan, 2 vols. 

Messrs. Bett & Daxpy will publish immediately, Dr. Dyer’s 
“History of Pompeii,” illustrated with numerous engravings and 
woodcuts, also a large map expressly engraved for this work; and 
“The Afternoon Lectures on Literatureand Art,” delivered in Dublin, 
by the Archbishop of Dublin, Professor D’Arcy Thomson, OC. W. 
Russell, D.D., W. Alexander, J. K. Ingram, and G. BH. Street. 
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Misrule. By a Common Soldier. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
—. (T. F.), Our God the Father. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. oo 
Bell (Rev. C. D.), Night Scenes of the very ogg gg ia . 6d. 

h C. L.), Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. | .» 168. 2 
Ser De. i) Hymns of Faith and Hope. 3rd series. Pocket edition. 


israeli (J.), Parliamentary Reform: a Series of Speeches. 2nd edit, S8vo., 128. 
Danes Gy! Chevalier de Maison Rouge. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s, 
Ersilia ; or, = “"" Mae 6s. 

son Keform. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Ferry bridge (Mrs. H. A.), Naples and Sicily under the Bourbons. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Gaskell (Mrs.), Right at Last ; and other Tales. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Grandmamma’s Nursery Stories. Cr. 4to., 1s. 
Griffith (C.), Victory Deane. New edit. 3 vols, Cr, 8vo., £1, 11s. 6d. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





32mo., 


ls 6d. 
i W..), Intestinal Obstruction. Cr, 8vo., 5s. 
pete y Meemerials of. By H. Colvin. 2nd edit. Feap., 5s. 6d. . 
Catullus’ Poems. Translated into — — ws : eae Cr, 8vo., 78. 6d. 
J. E.), The Entertainer's Song Book. mo., ls. 
Sereiiere (F.), ihe Sea-Gull, from the Spanish. By Hon. A. Bethell, 2 vols, Cr, 
8vo., 21s. . 
Collier (W. F.), Marjorie Duddingstone. 2 vols, Cr. 8yvo., £1. 1s. 
Cottage Readings in Exodus. Feap., 5s. 
Crampton (Rev. J.), Falling Stars. Feap., 1s. 
Dickens (C.), American Votes. People’s edit. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 


Groser (W. H.), The Teacher’s Model and the Model Teacher. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Joyce Dormer’s — By Julia Goddard. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
Kelly (Rev. Denis), Posthumous Sermons, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. __ 
Kitto (Rev. J.), Daily Bible Illustrations. New edit, Edited by Rev. J. L. 
Porter. Vol. III. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Lamb (C.), Works. New edit. Royal 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Lamb (Charles), The Last Essays of Elia. Feap., 1s. 
Lectures Delivered at Exeter Hall, 1866-67. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Liber Librorum: its Structure, Limitations, and Purpose, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Lorne (Marquis of), A Trip to the Tropics. 8vo., 15s. , 
Loth (G. T.), Paris Exhibition, the Tourist Conversational Guide. Feap., 1s, 
Lytton (Lord), Devereux, New edit. Feap., 1s. a 
MacGregor (C.), Somerford Priory. Cr. 8vo., 4s, 6d. 
Malau (Rev. 8. C.), Companion for Lent. 64mo., 1s, 3d. 
, On Ritualism. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 
Massary (Isabel), Our Cousins in Australia. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Neale (Rev. J. M.), Essays on Liturgiology. 2ndedit. 8vo., 18s, 
Nimmo’s Popular Tales, Vols. XI. and XII, Feap., 1s. each. 

Ditto ditto. Complete in 6 vols. Feap., 3s. each. 
Shilling Juvenile Series. Fecap., 1s,each :— 

Barton Todd. 

Great Pictures. By Aunt Fanny. 

The Right Way. 

Little Crowns. 

The Daisy’s First Winter. By Mra. H. B. Stowe. 

The Man of the Mountain. 
Order Mr ty for Morning and Evening Prayer Explained. Fceap., 2s. 
Quiet Nook (The) in the Jura. By Author of ‘‘ Dr. Antonio,.”’ Cr. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 
Ramsay (Dean), Reminiscences of Scottish Life. New edit. Fceap., 1s. 6d. 
Reade (C.), Griffith Gaunt. 2ndedit. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Resurrection (The) and the Sabbath. Cr, 8vo., 63. 
Redding (Cyrus), A Wife and not a Wife. 3vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d. 
Robert and Ellen. 18mo., 1s. 
Routledge’s Scripture Alphabets. 4to., 3s. 6d. 
St. Stephen’s Chronicle (The). Vol. I. 8vo., 7s. 
Scott (Benj.), Statistical Vindication of the City of London. 8vo., 2s, 6d, 
Sewell (Elizabeth M.), Journal of a Hame Life. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 6d. 
Smith (Toulmin), Practical Proceedings for the Removal of Nuisances, 4th edit. 

12mo., 10s, 6d, 

Smyth (C. P.), Life and Work at the Great Pyramid. 3 vols. 8vo., £2. 16s. 
Stallard (J. H.), London Pauperism amongst Jews and Christians, 8vo., 12s. 
Stone (S.), Justice’s Manual. 12th edit, 12mo., 18s. 6d, 
Swift (J.), Guiliver’s Travels. New edit. 18mo., 2s. 
Taylor (Rev. W.), Reconciliation ; or, How to be Saved. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Walker and Webster's Dictionaries Combined. New edit. 8vo., 5s, 
Yates (E.), Black Sheep. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lls, 6d. 
Young Sportsman’s Manual. By “ Craven.” New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ER Sa a Shintibisioiin aie 400 
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Advertisements should be forwarded to the Office, 11, Southampton Street, Strand, 
not Later than 5 o’clock »n Thursday afternoon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—The 


Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public are respectfully i 
that the Opera Season of 1867 will commence on TUESDAY. APRIL . 
spectuses of the arrangements of the Season may be had at the Box Office, 








"THE EXTRAORDINARY ART-UNION.—Seven large 


Pictures in Oil to every Subscriber of one Guinea P 
. Pros 
Day, 20, Cockrpur-street, London. Specimens on view. a 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 


Entrance Donation, £1. 1s, Annual Subscription, £1. 1s, 


All persons can at once become me i 
mbers ; i ive, i 
the Autumn of 1867, the following Nxt mers pa i Siytte Ws ecinaiaaiee 


1. ZACHARIAS NAM § 

A Chromo-lithograph from the Fresco wy tndre hey Novella, at 
Florence. ; 

2. POETRY, 
esco by oe in the Stanze of the Vatican. 
grees can be seen j i 

BP, W. MAYNARD, Bosna 
—-- mm Dp St 


SOCIET yY, 


Lately published, a Chromo-litho h « J » 
Fresco by RAFFAELLE, in 8. Maria dell, ‘Pen ane SX LS,” from the 


25s.; to Strangers, 31s. 6d. Copies can be seen in Price, to Members, 
a the Rooms of th i 
Oh Bond-street, W. F. W. MAYNARD, Seomtegy” 


ERCULES INSURAN 10] — 
E 25, Cornhill, ls PANY (Limited), 














A Chromo-lithograph from the Fr 


Specimens of the Works in 
Old Dondatvest, Ww. sila 




















Wibisidibliesinnesdecbiins 65,776 7 6 
Prospectuses, Reports, and every information on application to 


SAMUEL J, SHRUBB, General Manager, 


aS 

Pp" 4ac5 FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON 
ESTABLISHED IN 1782, 





TRUSTEES AND DrREcTors. 
Osgood Hanbury, Jun. 
} at Hawkins, Es “ » Esq. 
irkman D. Hod 
Sir John Lubbock, Bare?” MP. 
John Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


Decimus Burton, Esq. 
Travers Buxton, Esq. 

The Hon. James Byng. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. 
Jobn Ceope Davis, Esq. 
George Arthur Fuller, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Goodhart, Esq. Wm. James Thompson, Esq. 
James Alexander Gordon, Esq. Henry Heyman Toulmin, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 


John Hodgson, Esq. | Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Joseph Samuel Lescher, Esq. 








George William Lovell, Secretary. 
John J. Broomfield, Assistant Secretary, 





Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the PHCRNIX COMPANY»: 
every description of Property, in every part of the World, on the most favoursble 
terms. 

The promptitude and liberality with which its engagements are always met by 
this Company are well known, and the ‘mportance of its relations with the Public 
may be estimated from the fact, that since its establishment it has paid more 
than Nine Millions Sterling in discharge of Claims for Losses by Fire, 





Insurances with this Company expiring at Lapy Day must be renewed within ' 
Fifteen Days thereafter, or they will become void. 


Receipts are now ready at the aay oo Offices, Lombard-street and Charing- 
cross, and with the respective Agents throughout the United Kingdom, 


— GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANUE 
COMPANY. 


Established 1821. No. 11, Lombard-street, London, E.C, 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital Two Millions, 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000, 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 


NorTIck 1s HEREBY GIVEN, that FIRE POLICIES which expire at LADY DAY 
must be renewed within Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company’s Agents 
throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become void. 


All Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED DUTY of 1s. 6d, pe 
cent, 
For Prospectus and other information, apply to the Company’s Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary, 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUNDS OF 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
and its ANNUAL REVENUE, now amount to 
ACCUMULATED FUND ......cccccccescoccossesse psoathncnsanibenied £3,650,000 
ANNUAL REVENDE ...............0.ccsccrscscecce-coscosegeerssesers £660,000 
The PROFITS of the Company have been divided on seven occasions, since 


1825, when the Company was established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given tothe Assvred. 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very full information as to the 
Company’s principles and practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 
AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout the kingdom. ; 
AGENCIES in JNDIA and the COLONIES, where Premiums can be received, 

and Claims settled, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England, 
82, King William-street, B.C. 
SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary, 
West-end office, 3, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Edinburzh : 3, George-street (Head-office). 
Dublin: 66, Upper Sackville Street. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STRET, and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


EstTaBLIsHED 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid, £3,000,000. and abroad, st 


Fire Insurances granted on every description of property at home 
moderate rates, 


Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
All policies are pow entitled to the recent reduction in the duty to 1s. a, 
cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, or stock. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent 











15TH YEAR. 


([\HE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, PECKHAM 
8.E, 
(Near the Peckham-rye Station, South-London Line.) 
Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., and Twelve Masters. sertho 
Pupils are received from the commencement of their Ninth year; they ie to do 
Upper School on attaining their Fourteenth, or on proving themselves ! ery, ke. 
the work of the Higher Classes. The terms are inclusive of Books, pero a hand 
Every boy is, as far as possible, well grounded in English, made to German are 
fit for business, and trained to be quick at accounts. French a0 hers attend 
taught by native masters, and spoken by the Principal. Special teac oan 
for Surveying, for Mechanical and Architectural Drawing. Holidays i general 
and the divisions of the school year equal. The premises are large, # 
accommodation superior. . be had on 
Examination-papers, and Reports of Examiners on every Pupil, may 
application. : inspect the ad 
N.B.—Civil Engineers and Architects are respectfully invited to 19§P 
vantages afforded for practical work in these Schools. 


) baa rhe ANNOUNCEMENT.—JOSEPH GI the S 
_METALLI{C PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform UN ove] 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that, odnced 8 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he ms aality of 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of —_ od iB, 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal PP 
and defy competition, vo, they 
Each pen bears the impress of his name as # guarantee “ ry aimil® 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, and the 
of his signature. poles 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and ss at 9, 
Dealers can be ongplee at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingha® j 
John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, Londons. 











